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What a Progressive Superintendent says of here: 


ae . ‘ . 


It may be of interest to you £0 know that. we are}, 
using 1700. copies of the 5 cent classics in the Salem 


schools. 


These’ little ‘books were ‘introduced ‘at the be- 


ginning of the présent. year and are winning their wey 


with the pupils and teachers. 


L, -R. TRAVER, 


Supt. of Schools, Salem, Ore, 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 





First. Grade. 


No. 2, » Aisop’s” FaBLEs, Saga 
Adapted for primary grades. Large . Fox and 
the Lion, Fox ay che Graben, The Cock Decal and 
the Piece of Gold The Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
G per, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid’ and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No. 3. \ Aisop’s FABLEs. 


Same asabove .The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’ , s, Lined Fox and the Crab, The Ant-and 


““the Dove Th on oe the Shadow, The Cat and the 
t 


Birds, The Fox an 
No, 11: 


Well, The Fox and the Stork. 


SELECTIONS FROM Atsop, — I. 


Same as_above, -containi the Two Frogs, T 
Battle of the Birds and Beets, Lark and Her Balerd 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and’ the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Weeks The Little Mose. 

No, 12. SELECTIONS FROM Aisop,~ IT, 


Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and t ¢ Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, TheCrabs, The. Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about’ the various kinds of 
buds. "Illustrated. 

No. 74. -WHAT sia Saw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77; FLow8&r Frienps. I, 

Another delightful nature reader, telling about the 
“i spring flowers, in simple language. 

No. 109. THE BUTTERFLY BABY. 

Containing the ‘story;- Mother Butterfly’s’ Baby, b 
Kate Parch, 3 ami the stoey, What the rh er Said 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little 
No. 110... PLANT BABIES. 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 

No. 143. BABES oF THE Woop. 


Still another nature reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s' babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 

No. 144. NATURE STORIEs. 

Telling about oranberries, beans, peas, and other 

plants and vegetables. 


No. 21s. THe Burrerriy’s Homer. 
Sienfhar to No. 109. 


Second Grade. 

No. 7. Litrte Rep \Ripinc Hoop. 

The Story of Little Red Riding Hood, told in simnle 
form. Illustrated, large type. 
No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

‘Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 

Ne. 75.. Roots AnD STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade... Large, clear type- 
Iiiustrated. 
No..76. Bixp FRIENDS. 


Stories about the taba ker; Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Caden: Red-.."ed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow, Full-page illustrations. 


No, 78. Flower ‘FrrenbDs._ If. 
Nature Stories along the same line as No, 77.. Fully 


Ne. 79. FLOWER Frienps. Ill. 
Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated, 
No. $7. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 


Ep iar a 


: and the 
oo story ¢ 


ton, S. F. B. 


fer Servant, The Golden 








No, 185. Ropinson Crusoxr, Part I. 
In simple form for second children. The story 
is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated, 
No. 186. “Ropinson CrUsog. + Pagt IT. 
No. 187. Rosinson Crusox. Pat III. 


No. 188. ‘Rosrnson Crusor. -Part IV. 


No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. . I, 

The Story of the life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
‘orse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in sumple 
language. Large, clear type. 

No. 190, CHILDREN OF History. IT. 

The story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 

No. 196... LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. IL. 


How. the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse I.egend). 


No. 198). THz FLOWER WorRLD. 


Containing many-stories and legends about flowers; 
also many 3 for bean wourk: 


Third Grade. 


No. NE Grimm’s Farry Tarzs, ‘1. 
ed by Mara L. Pratt for the ens 
tains the following stories =o rte 
Goose, The : Frog Prince. 
No. 4. Grimm’s Farry Tates.. IL. 
~ Uniform with No. 1. Hans in ‘Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister: 
No, 13... SELECTIONS FROM Grimm, I. 
‘ ee ree The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and eek 
No. 44. put 9 FROM GRIMM: II. 
Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 
The Musicians... 


No. bah THE Story OF BRYANT, 
, abi: the under- 
ies aot third grade pipet ig children Ou ‘Or ~ “third-grade list 


contains Sietrelios ‘2 of Srennycire. men 
women. . Teachers will find this set ae we have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet. complete 
history of the following: 


ay 


No. 25.. Story oF CoLuMBUS: 
No.:26.. PUTNAM. 

No, 27. - PENN, 

No. 28. | WASHINGTON, 
No. 29. FRANKLIN. 
No. 30. WEBSTER. 
No..31. . LINCOLN. 

No. 35. Lows. 

No. 36. TENNYSON, 
No, 42. |. WHITTIER. 
No. 43, Cooper,” 
No. 44;.. Futon. 

No. 48. Et WHrPtNey. 
No. 60, EDISON. 


No. 61. ‘HAWTHORNE. 
No. 62, S. F. B. Morse. 
No, 63. Louisa M: Axcort. 


No, 64.” Janes Warr... 
Bom 7°. STEPHENSON. -— 


As 


‘I No. 7: Irvine. 


No. 7. - PocAHONTAS. 
| No. 81. Cyrus W.Fimup. ES hee 


No, 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND Fixup, I. 


Contains, x5 short stories that first appeared iq 


Primary Ed: 


No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND Fiexp. If; 
_ Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 
No. 45. STORIES OF THE Pricrms. 
In simple form, the story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


No. 46. Srory OF THE Boston Tx Parry. 
Besides the sory of the tea part the book contains 
and siglo t “ 
ber The Onigin of X it Ion aR * Revolutionary Te” 
No. 68. Story or THE NORSEMEN. 


A. story in simple form, by Mrs. S, 
how the beers Norse Eric Gietotaand Ameri x a Oboes, ot 


No.'69.° Puss In Boors. 


oi OM ae hey sea of interest to boys and girls is the 


No. 95, SToRies oF REVOLUTION. 1. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 

No. 96. Storizs oF Revo.ution. “II, 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 

No. 101. ‘STorres or Revowvtion, II. 
Same as.g5 and 96. Battle of Long Island, 

No, 120, THe Liperty Bex. 


Story written by“Mrs. S. E. D » also 
the complete poem, beginning sph i ome 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


10. Cent Readers 


GRADE Il, 


STORIES OF Famous Picrurgs. _ I, 








GRADE III. 
RUSKIN’s .KING OF THE GOLDEN RIvER. 
Edited for young children by Evoisz McVay. 
| SEWELL’s BLack BEAUTY. 


| Story OF LANDSEER. .(Illus.) 
Story or BonHEUR. (Tilus.) 


GRADE IV. 


MuLock’s LirtLtE LAME PRINCE. 
Edited for children of America by E. Noras. 


-} DiCkENs’ CHristmas CAROL, 


Dickens’ THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


GRADE V.: 


Swirt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE 
Prope or LILLirvt. 


Edited for young people by E. O. CHAPMAN. 


Swirr’s GULLIVER AMONG THE GIANTS. 
Edited for young people by E. O. Cuarman: 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 





tog Market Steet, San Pra 
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THE PERRY PICTURES 


for 25 or more. Postpaid. 

One Cent Each 120 for $1.00, Size 5 1-2x 8. 
for the NEW YORK EDITION 
Two Cents Each in lots of 13 or more. Size, 7x9. 
: for the EXTRA SIZE in lots of 5 
Five Cents Each or more, 23 for $1.00. 10x 12. 


bes Catalogue and two pictures, for two-cent stamp. [Illustrated Catalogue of 
1000 miniature illustrations for three two-cent stamps. 


GREAT 
PREMIUM 


The oe cnesthis ze ~=—0Ss FO New Subscribers or Subscribers not in Arrears 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE (Price, One Dollar) 
—_— AND = 
ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH of the NEW YORK EDITION of the PERRY PICTURES 
Size 7x9. Price, two cents each, in lots of 13 or more. 
ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH OF PICTURES IN COLORS 


Birds, Animals, etc. 7x9. Price, two cents each, for 13 or more. 


ALL, FOR #1.50—For a Limited Time Only 


[30 cents additional outside United States, Mexico and Canada. ] 


Send for list of subjects and make your own selection. 
Subscribers in arrears may take advantage ofthis offer after paying through December, 1903. 


DO NOT WAIT! SEND ‘TO-DAY! 


Ou W ANT to know about the great paintings of the world—how to use pictures in teaching geography, history, lan- 
DO ¥ guage, in picture study and in the home? Also articles on bird study, nature study, home decoration, etc, 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE WILL HELP YOU: 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, Malden, Mass, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON Send Mail Orders to Malden Office 146 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















Now Ready 


INDUSTRIAL=SOCIAL EDUCATION 


BY 
W. A. BALDWIN, Principal, 
State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 





Introduction and Cover Design by HENRY T. BAILEY 
GIVES THEORY AND PRACTICE COMBINED 


Fully illustrated with half-tones and drawings, showing practical and every- 


day work in Raphia, Reed, Cord, etc., also in all branches of School Gardening. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1.50 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass: 


NEW YORK BOSTON . PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Also Publishers of KINDERGARTEN REVIEW, $1.00 a Year 


Send for Sample Copy 
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Elite Photo Souvenir 





# # OUR LATEST SOUVENIR IDEA # » 
TOOHOS HOVE YOS ATIVIOddS AGCVN 


1. SIZE — 4x6 inches. 


2. PHOTOGRAPH — that of teacher, school building, or some prominent person as 
desired. Copied from any good photograph, and we guarantee the copy to be 
as good as the original. Photographs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest to each 
pupil, their value is greatly enhanced. 


3. MATERIAL — Cards, front and back, of medium weight, Scotch gray photo 
mount. The inner sheets of fine linen paper. On the first of the inner sheets is 
printed the name or number‘and location of school, the name of teacher 
and school officers together with the year. On other sheets are printed the 
names of the pupils. These souvenirs are specially prepared for each 
school and in ordering care should be exercised to supply, plainly written, all 
necessary data, names, etc., as herein outlined. 

4. SILK CORD — The souvenir is tied at corner with silk cord as indicated. 


5- COST, ETC.—One dozen or less, $1 00. Additional ones, 4c. each. We pay 
postage on souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Order should be for as 
many as there are pupils’ names. 

6. IN ORDERING — Write your name and address on back of photograph: write 
distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils as indicated in 
paragraph 3. 

ELITE SOUVENIR — Differs from the Elite Souvenir-Photo only in that there is 
no photo on first card, an appropriate design being substituted and the cards 
(first and last) are of heavy white folding bristol, enamelled. The cost, 80c. 
for first dozen — 3}c. each for additional ones. Both styles of our elite 
souvenirs are new, being here first announced. Samples free. 





OTHER STYLES 


Plain Souvenir, Flag Souvenir These four styles have been supplied to 
Souvenir Booklet teachers for some years and met with 
Photographic Souvenir great success. 











We still list them and shall be pleased to send descriptive circulars with prices 


FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion,our Souvenirs and 
Booklets have no equal. They have been presented to millions of pupils 
during the past five years and are to-day more popular than ever before. 


THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these Souvenirs lies in their personal 
features. Pupils will keep them as no other gift would be kept because of the 
names, etc., printed on them. 


STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire. 
REMITTANCE should accompany all orders. 

ORDER EARLY and state just when you must have them 
ASK FOR SAMPLES. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Formerly Instructor Publishing Co., 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











Why we recommend 


The Sprague 








Classic Readers 








Western Journal of Education says: 


“The Sprague Readers” are destined to fill an impor- 
tant place in our educational literature. First, Sarah E, 
Sprague is well qualified by ability and experience to pre- 
pare readers, and, second, the Educational Publishing Com- 
pany has been in business long enough to have passed the 
experimental period in book making. ‘‘ The Sprague Classic 
Readers ’”’ are the culmination of two of the finest forces in 
the publishing of text-books. The author has prepared the 
books on a psychological basis. Each book provides fora 
careful review of the vocabulary, and the literary tone in- 
creases with each lesson; and the silent reading, games, 
illustrations and memory gems have a genuine culture value. 
The grading throughout the series is even, gradual, and yet 
sufficiently progressive to lead to the mastery of reading as 
a difficult art. 


BOOK ONE, FIRST GRADE . ° e 30 cents 
112 Pages. Cloth. 


BOOK TWO, SECOND GRADE ° ° 
138 Pages. Cloth. 


cents 


Ge 
un 


BOOK THREE, THIRD GRADE _. ‘ 35 cents 
176 pages. Cloth. 


BOOK FOUR, Part One, FOURTH GRADE, 35 cents 
192 Pages. Cloth. 


BOOK FOUR, Part Two, FIFTH GRADE, 35 cents 
192 Pages. Cloth. 





OUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 


By Mary B. Newton 
146 Pages. Cloth. Price, 30 cents 


The work is divided into ten sections corresponding to 
the ten months of the average school year, and topics suit- 
able for each month employed,— the customary kindergar- 
ten arrangements. 


THE GOOD TIME PRIMER 
AND FIRST READER 


By Grace F. SEYMOuR 
147 Pages. Boards, 25 cents; Cloth, 35 cents 


This little book contains words frequently repeated, in 
order to make the beginner’s progress as easy and agreeable 
as possible. 


Lducational Publishing Company 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 
New York Boston 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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VOU CAN TEACH DRAWING 
And Get Remarkable Results 





AUGSBURG’S DRAWING 


Bn Entirely Hew System of Drawing 
for Scbools 


Consisting of Teacher’s Manuals and two Pupil’s Courses, 


The Standard Pupil’s Course is for schools doing 
the maximum amount of work. 


The Shorter Course is for schools of mixed grades 
and graded schools doing the minimum amount of work. 


Both courses are based on Manuals I. and II. 


Book One 


GRADED PRACTICE TABLETS 


Tablets. In the Augsburg system there is furnished a 
series of practice tablets for pupils, containing an abundance 
of blank paper for practice purposes, and on each fifth leaf of 
the several tablets is an outline of the work for the following 
week. These outlines tell the pupil what to do, and by 
means of simple drawings show the pupil how the work is to 
be done. 


STANDARD COURSE FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


The Augsburg Pupils’ Practice Tablets, Standard Course, 
are uniformly graded from the second to the eighth year. 

Each tablet contains exercises for a half year’s work in 
drawing and the lessons are marked second year, first week ; 
second year, second week; third year, first week, etc. 

The numbers on the left margin of the exercises signify 
the work for each day. 

The tablets are arranged in grades as follows: 

No. 1 is for the Second Grade, First half of year. 

“« « Second “ Second “ “ “ 
“ « Third “ First “4 “ 
“ Third “ Second “ “ “ 
“ « Fourth “ First “ “ “6 


© OM Ou WwW BD 


Is a teacher’s hand book, showing simple and effective Fourth “ Second“ “ “ 
methods of teaching drawing, including color, to children of - “sae “« Fett * *« «@ 
the FIRST, SECOND and THIRD grades; that is, to chil- . *:* | Fie “« G§Second*® « « 
dren six, seven and eight years of age. Contains work in & “« « Sixth « First *«* « «@ 
imaginative and memory drawing; in ambidextrous or two an * *. 2 “* Secom* « « 


handed drawing; in rapid drawing; how to teach relation 
and proportion in drawing; a complete outline for object 
drawing; a course in the drawing of birds and animals; a full 
course in color, in brush drawing and in water colors. The 
book is illustrated by over eight hundred drawings, making 
each step plain, simple and direct. 


This book should be in the hands of all teachers of the 
above grades. 6x8, 188 Pages. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Book Two 


Is a regular and complete course in free hand drawing 


“ou “sé “ Seventh “ First “ “ “ 


Seventh “ Second“ “ 


SHORTER COURSE 
FOR SCHOOLS OF MIXED GRADES 


To meet the needs of various schools, the Pupils’ Practice 
Tablets in the Augsburg System of Drawing have been ar- 
ranged in two courses, viz. :— 


The Standard Course 
The Shorter Course 


Every teacher can—if she uses the true, natural method 








for the pupils of the FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH 
and EIGHTH grades. It contains the foundation principles 
of all drawing. 


The Standard Course provides for the use of two practice 
tablets a year. Zhe Shorter Course, giving the minimum re- 
quirement in this study, is arranged on the basis of one prac- 
tice tablet a year. 

These practice tablets are uniformly graded from the first 
to the eighth year of school, the number on the cover of each 
tablet showing the grade. 


Exercise Tablet 
“ “ 


This book should be in the hands of all teachers of the 
above grades. 6x8, 158 Pages. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Book Three 


Presents the superstructure of which Book Two gives the 


I.— First year. 
II. —Second “ 


“ “ 


foundation. It contains over nine hundred illustrative draw- - - 11. — Third ® 
ings. Contains short, yet complete courses in Brush Drawing, Z ; vt _ Fourth z 
Wash Drawing, Water Colors, Pen Drawing, Chalk Modeling, y a Fifth ce 
Drawing of the Human Head and Figure, Decorative Design . * ; I.— —_ xe 
and Mechanical Drawing. 2 aa oy z 


6x8, 207 Pages. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Price of Practice Tablets, either course, 15 cents each. 


Nore.— In installing the “Augsburg Standard Course” in graded or city schools, if the pupils have never studied 
drawing systematically, the author advises that pupils in the second and third years begin with Tablet No. 1, to be followed 
by Tablet No. 2 in the second half of the school year, and that pupils in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth years 
begin with Tablet No. 5, to be followed by Tablet No. 6 in the second half of the school year, and gradually grade the 
work until the pupils are working in the exercise Tablet corresponding to their school year. 

In installing the “‘ Shorter Course” in rural schools, if the pupils have never studied drawing systematically, the author 
advises Tablet No. 1 in the hands of the pupils in the first, second and third years; Tablet No. 4 in the hands of the 
pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth years, and gradually grade the work until the pupils are working in the 
exercise Tablet corresponding to their school year. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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NEW YORK 
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A PRACTICAL .BOOK 


MILNE’S 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


Price - = = 25 Cents 








author’s Intermediate and Standard Arithmetics 

an ideal three-book series. In this book each 
number from 1 to 100 is developed by the spiral system 
through all the fundamental operations. The work in 
connection with each number is elaborated and care- 
fully developed. Among the special features of the 
book are: 


1. The illustrations are particularly well chosen 
and admirably adapted for their purpose. 

2. There are many devices to arouse the interest 
of the child. 

3. There is active work to sustain the interest of 
the child. 

4. The problems are practical and deal with 
matters in connection with the child’s experience. 

5. Reviews are frequent and well-planned. 

6. Inductive work leads the child to discover 
facts for himself. 

7. Fractions are developed in connection with 
integers. 


A NEW arithmetic for beginners, forming with the 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 











—$—$—$—<—. 


= 








The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel weak, 
sleep does not rest and the digestion and 
appetite are poor,there is no remedy so 
effective as Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It is a scientific and carefully prepared 
preparation that supplies to the system 
the tonic and nerve food needed to im- 
prove the general health. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can t supply you we will send 
small bottle prepaid. on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


























“The Proper Way to 
Learn FHow to Draw 
Is to Draw’”’ 








The course is designed to teach 
1. ow to Draw 
2. How to Use Drawing 
3. ow to Teach Drawing 


Now READY 


A Primary Course in Drawing by Correspondence 


Conducted by D. R. AUGSBURG 
Director of Drawing in the Oakland Public Schools and Author of “Augsburg’s Drawing” 


The aim in this course is to show how to teach drawing to pupils of the first, second and third grades, or to children 
under ten years of age. Also, to give to the teacher a wide range of material especially adapted to the school-room and to 
show her how to draw and use this material in the most effective manner. 


The plan is as follows: 


First: Send in your name and procure the first lesson, fully explained 
and illustrated. If living at a distance two or more lessons will be 
sent to prevent loss of time while the first is being corrected. 


Second: After the first lesson is completed, return the drawings you 
have made for correction. 


Thitd: The lesson is corrected, suggestions and future directions indi- 
cated, and returned to you, together with the next lesson. The cor- 
rections are made by the director, he usually making a drawing by 
the side of yours, thus showing in the plainest possible manner the 
correction. The second lesson, and the succeeding lessons as well, 
are corrected in the same manner as the first. . 


Distance has little to do with the effectiveness of the course. 


E. S. SMITH, Business Manager, 


You may proceed with the work as rapidly and communicate with the 
director as often as you wish. No RESTRICTIONS ARE IMPOSED. 


All materials necessary for the work are furnished free. THERE ARE NO 
EXTRAS. 

The term may begin at any time, and continues in force three years. 

The course represents in work, on an average, two hours per week for 


one year, and is graded so evenly and naturally that the difficulties 
are reduced to a minimum. 


The lessons are so arranged that the student has but one difficulty to 
overcome in each lesson. 

The lessons include: definitions, explanations, blackboard sketching, the 
drawing of trees, foliage, landscapes, fruit, flowers, birds, animals, 
the expression of lines, and other features. 

Send stamp for sample lesson. 


- = 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Wumber 8 


Pity for Humanity 


“1 wish I had felt toward humanity in my early life 
as I do now,” said a thoughtful, middle-aged lady. 
“‘ Particularly do I feel this concerning the years I was 
a teacher. I should have looked upon my work and 
the children from a different point of view.” 

Two or three primary teachers were near by and 
heard this very unusual remark. 

“Do tell us just what you mean?” said a merry 
looking girl, evidently puzzled at the thought that 
pity for humanity had anything to do with teaching. 

“Why, I mean just this,’ was the reply. ‘ Here 
we are, a world of human beings, here from no wish or 
will of our own, compelled to bear all the ills of 
heredity, circumstances, and temperament, for which 
we are in no way responsible, in the beginning. I 
think a child burdened with the mistakes and short- 
comings of his ancestry, handicapped at every point 
by conditions for which he is in no way responsible, is 
a pitiable object—— enough to make the angels weep. 
Little children are not conscious of this, I know, but 
we who know life find this to be true, and it should 
stir all the compassion in our hearts. We have lived 
long enough to know what it means to long for things 
that are just and right in themselves, and_be denied 
them at every step by circumstances made for us 
before we existed. To look upon a school-room of 
poor children, or even middle class children, and know 
the life struggle that is before them, is enough to stir 
our profoundest pity. But why do lI except the rich 
children? Opportunity stands at their door beckon- 
ing them on to the best things, but because neces- 
sity is absent they are blind to the beckoning hand, 
and settle into an inertness that is worse for character 
than the hardest struggle. So here they are on every 
hand. Add to this the common lot of sorrow and 
disappointment, and mankind deserves and calls for 
the tenderest sympathy from each other.” 

“But what about the application of this to the 
teacher’s work? That part of it appeals tome. We 
can’t spend all our time with individual cases, and 
since we must consider them in a lot, so to speak, 
how can we do differently from what we do? I’m 
sure I try to be conscientious and make them do right 
as well as I can.” 

“* Make them do right’?”’ Yes, that is just the 
trouble. What zs ‘right’? We set up a standard of 
right for these little mortals in our care, and try to 
bend every one to it according to our idea—and we 
never doubt we are right. Howl used to rebel and 
feel injured when I was a teacher because these poor 
little ignorant beings didn’t recognize and act up to my 
standards of duty and right! Bless their hearts, they 
didn’t know what I was talking about. We were in 
different worlds. And I dared to call their indiffer- 
ence to what I was saying, stolidity or depravity. 
What self-righteous people teachers are in their con- 
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demnation of their children! Why, as I look back, I 
think many of my children were too “ born-tired,’ too 
half-sick, and perhaps too hungry to be able to under- 
stand my fine ethical distinctions. How many of 
them had come from homes where they had heard 
only cross words and fault-finding from the moment 
they opened their eyes in the morning? How many 
of their parents had married wrong and saturated the 
home atmosphere with discomfort? Many of those 
poor little sensitive, defrauded tots may have known 
nothing in their home life but discord. Why should 
I have expected them to be keyed up to understand 
the moral harmonies I prescribed for them? We 
grown people would not stand the jangle one hour 
that hosts of children are obliged to live in all the 
while; and then we wonder that they come to school 
‘out of tune.’ And we proceed to put them zw tune 
by giving them talks on morals, bunching them all 
up in a lot, when no two of them need the same 
treatment. We call this doing our ‘duty’ — what a 
stumbling block that word duty may be!”’ 

‘But there is a general code of morals accepted by 
everybody that must be taught, no matter what sort 
of children we have. You wouldn’t condone a lie 
because a child came from a bad home, would 
you?” 

“Condone it? Oh,no! But such a child is not 
to be weighed in the same balance as the well-born, 
well-trained child. The conditions that lie back of 
the lie of the unfortunate child are to be considered 
before he is accused of committing an unpardonable 
sin. The sidelights need to be thrown on every case 
before a teacher can decide justly or punish justly. 
But how can she get a¢ the sidelights? you are going 
to ask. Yes, there is the difficulty we must all 
acknowledge. But a great deal can be known from 
daily association with each child, if we looked closer, 
thought more about it, and pztzed more. But at the 
best, teachers must grope in the darkness as regards 
the inner life of their children. But does not every- 
body move slowly and cautiously in the dark? And 
does not ‘ everybody’ include teachers in the school- 
room?” 





Dictionary Strain 
W. E. Watt, PH.D., Principal of Graham School, Chicago 


HE colored gentlemen who bring in the food at cheap 

i restaurants often display a peculiar swing which they 

seem to think graceful and which provokes the 

risibles of the farmers .who are not accustomed to 
the thing. Instead of placing a dish directly on the table, 
the waiter puts a curve into the motion and brings away his 
hand with a reverse of the curve. As he straightens up to 
walk away, he gets his perpendicular with a poetry of 
motion which it would be dangerous for anyone else to ac- 
quire. 

There are white people, too, who are so fully determined 
to stand erect that they lean backwards. There are edu- 
cators who put ridiculous curves into their speech, thinking 
they are doing an elegant thing, but deceiving few besides 
themselves. 

Teachers are to blame for much of this, for they practice 
it more than any other class, although clergymen and law- 
yers seem tobe striving for honors in the same bad way. 
Notice how they mispronounce words ending in or. The 
great governor of our state has to get used to*being called 
the governorr; jurorrs are appealed to by lawyers who 
think they are making a display of propriety ; cheap actors 
call themselves actorrs ; writers are called authorrs; and I 
presume of all teachers there are many who would be grat- 
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ified if they could find reason for giving the sound of short 
o to teacher and spell it teacher. 

It might as well have been so; but it wasn’t. The ending 
or means the doer, and itis also spelled er, ir, yr, ur, and ap. 
But it is pronounced the same by the cultured speaker, no 
matter how the ending is spelled. If this statement inclines 
the temperature of the reader to rise, he is advised to hold 
it down till he has looked into one of the recent diction- 
aries awhile. 

And while you are looking, just observe the folly that has 
been perpetrated in words ending in ment. American 
pupils have been tortured into pronouncing such words with 
an awkward precision in the vowel of the last syllable which 
is painful to all hearers who have not been abused in the 
same way. Moment, element, payment, consignment, det- 
riment, and the like are all pronounced by such persons 
with an attitude of mind similar to the pose of the body in 
the most strained effects in the cake walk. 

Dickens made such sport of the American accent in 
words ending in ay and ory that this awkwardness has 
much diminished. But the lesson is not quite learned by 
our educators ; for recently some superintendents assumed 
to go over the matter together, and announced that it is 
wrong to put an accent on thé last syllable of primary or 
secondary, but dodged the point of stating that a secondary 
accent on the antepenult is also wrong. 

Because the natural vowel (between Italian @ and short 
a) is made with perfect ease, it is really the most used 
vowel in all languages. In fact, there is good reason to 
believe it was the only vowelat first, and the sounds we speak 
of as vowel sounds are modifications of it, made by drawing 
the vocal organs into strained positions. Note the structure 
of the Hebrew language in this regard, the vowel points 
being often. omitted because so readily supplied by the 
reader. 

But when the vocal tube is formed to produce certain 
consonants it is not easy to produce this sound, and so 
another sound is very much used in English in places where 
the spelling does not indicate that it belongs. This sound 
is almost short 7. It occurs properly between such letters 
as 4, d, k, and g hard. 

All vowels not under accent or emphasis tend towards the 
natural vowel or towards short 7. The use of these two 
easy vowels is the shibboleth to correct speech. The cul- 
tured person never pronounces the name Alice with the 
natural vowel in the second syllable. Neither does he use 
it in such words as waited, added, courted. He who says 
courtud or courtahd, shows bad breeding; he who says 
courtedd, with exact short ¢ should not be courted by 
anyone who cares for correct speech. But he who drops 
the short ¢ sound well towards short 7 without specially 
thinking what he is doing to the vowel is to be congrat- 
ulated on being well-born orthoepically. 

Recited, gladness, prophet, and village sink their short 
unaccented vowels towards short 7. Why? Because that 
was evidently the custom before the Roman alphabet was 
applied to the writing of English, and ¢ or @ was employed 
in the spelling of the words merely because it was necessary 
to have some letter there and either letter would answer 
well enough for the purposes of the early writers. The 
letters adopted for the spelling of English never were 
intended to spell exactly, but they were agreed upon by 
common consent after a long struggle with many ways of 
spelling the same words, and it is not a sign of culture to 
persist in pronouncing English as it is spelled. 

The folly of those who have drilled hundreds of pupils 
continuously on such words as indivisibility, with the inten- 
tion of making them believe that the only virtuous way of 
speaking the word is with an exact short sound of # in every 
syllable, should no longer be tolerated. There is no short 
sound of 7 in that word except in the syllables under accent. 
No unaccented syllable has either an exact long or short 
vowel sound ; it has a modified sound tending towards either 
the ‘natural vowel or towards short 7. 

Notice the overschooled pronunciation sometimes heard 
of the names of the days of the week. Monday has no 
business with the long sound of @ any more than it has with 
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the short sound of 0. Both vowels are modified from what 
the letters indicate. The sanctimonious manner in which 
long ¢ is thrown into such words as behind, before, beyond, 
and believe is a notable example of pertinacity in a bad 
cause. And yet the cultured speaker does not go the whole 
length of saying biffore nor even Mundy. 

This uncomfortable and incorrect pronunciation which 
the schools have done much to produce in America, and 
which is still being forced upon the children and students in 
many of them to this day is often the cause of serious incon- 
venience to those who acquire it. It is so tedious to mankind 
generally, especially to those who have declared their 
independence from it and will not use it although they were 
taught that it is right, that they often manifest their dis- 
pleasure in strong terms. The ordinary man will not do 
business with a young man who uses it if he can avoid him. 
When the business man hears it he at once concludes the 
owner of the voice does not know anything about business. 
He is generally right. 

The woman teacher who thus mispronounces often won- 
ders why she is not more successful in society. She fancies 
her superior culture puts a bar between her and others, 
and she sees that they are somewhat afraid of her. 
The bar is actually there, and they do avoid her; but it is 
not because of her superior culture ; it is because of her in- 
ferior culture. Her unnatural expression makes those about 
her feel their hair inclining to rise. It is usually a very 
reckless young man who dares to pay serious attention to 
the lady who uses language so fearfully and wonderfully 
made. 

The preacher who uses it drops in among wicked men 
hoping to show them by his familiar manner that he does 
not hold himself aloof from sinners. But he hasn’t been 
long among the sinners before they begin to hold themselves 
aloof from him. Then he notes the approaching coldness, 
and laments the wickedness of the world and its total abhor- 
rence of godly things. It is his ungodly pronunciation that 
drives men from him, keeping his congregation small and 
that mainly composed of women who can stand this sort of 
thing much better than men. 

Oh, yes; it is possible for a man to be a great preacher 
and fill his church every Sunday with the pronunciation of 
the schools upon his lips; but such a man is a wonder, and 
not to be considered among the common run of preachers. 
The preacher who uses this dictionary stiffness habitually is 
far more hampered in his efforts to reach men than he 
would be if he spoke naturally and wore a comic mask 
while in the pulpit. People wouldn’t be compelled to look 
at him, and they could get some good from his discourse 
while looking away. But the man who puts a false face on 
his tongue and tries to convert sinners is bumping his head 
against a fairly steady stone wall. There may be a head 
now and then hard enough to make an impression, but 
most heads suffer in such work. 





Courtesy Clubs 
MARY CATHERINE JUDD, Minneapolis, Minn. 


N offered chair, a pleasant greeting, a beautiful 
thought expressed in the choice language of some 


master of poetry or prose, these are little things, 
but when the chance or frequent visitor to a school- 
room finds these courtesies always offered him or her by 
different individual childreny the memory of them makes 
the day more pleasant and the skies to seem brighter. 
Children of all ages love to perform these and other little 
acts of courtesy. Even the nervous, awkward boy, with 
hands and feet too large for nimble use, sees these little 
deeds and delights to tell of them at his home. But even 
in the best regulated family circles the little ones have to be 
trained and their attention called a hundred times or more 
to the necessity of saying “Please,” “Thank you,” and 
other little civilities which help to make the little gentleman 
or tiny lady. 
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“Blood will always tell,’”’ we say, and the thoroughbred 
with a long list of pedigreed ancestors, whether of the race 
of dog, horse, or man, will show his breeding with less effort 
than the offspring of ill-bred parents; but early training is 
always necessary if the thoroughbred blood is to attain the 
points of excellence expected of it. 

It has been proved on the race tracks a\ Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, that colts of the wonderful thoroughbred horses 
owned by the founder of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University, took to racing with one another on the “ kinder- 
garten track,” as it was called, with the vim and vigor of an 
inherited instinct. Their fathers and mothers had been 
trained from infantile colthood on the same curved and 
limited play-ground. 

Every teacher or other person whose life brings them in 
contact with young children, can quickly tell which young 
beginners on life’s beaten tracks have had the immeasurable 
advantage of having a longer or shorter line of ancestry 
trained to habits which make the leaders in life’s race. The 
gentle, thoughtful child who quickly returns thanks for 
favors received, either by smiles or words, the hearty, robust 
boy or girl who shows regret for mistakes, and the deft hand 
of the little artist or penman, each and all tell without words 
the story of the training of some one who has preceded 
them in their genealogical record. 

Teachers are somehow trained to have the perfected, the 
ideal, the one hundred per cent pupil in mind, and this idea 
drops out when the dirty-sleeved, soiled-skinned, ill-smelling 
child of untrained, semi-civilized, unpedigreed sons of toil 
and smoke appear in the school-room. 

“Don’t tell me,” said a teacher who has to deal with this 
motley crowd, “that ‘All men are born equal,’ for that is 
positively false.” 

“No; but the correct quotation, ‘All men are created 
equal,’ is true, and we are trying to lead upward those who 
have fallen, to the heights others have gained,” was the 
happy answer. 

Some children climb more quickly to better school results 
on the scale or ladder marked fifty, eighty, or one hundred 
per cent in one study than in another. Some succeed like 
Michael Angelo in everything they undertake. But even 
the slowest-brained understands the laws of kindness, and 
the familiar couplet tells us plainly that 


“ Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 


Some wise men have deprecated the fact that so many of 
our country and city teachers were young women fresh from 
college or other school life. “It takes men of muscle to 
bring boys from eleven to fifteen years of age into any sense 
of decency and order,” has been said more than once. But 
somehow, the stories of our youth, where kindness conquered 
brute strength, seem to be verified in the success of these 
sweet girl graduates, from year to year, as they mould the 
minds and manner of the muscular youth of country and 
town. 

Formulated rules help in arithmetic, and other book 
studies. We have no common school book, teaching by 
recited lessons from its pages, the rules of civility demanded 
of the educated young American. The daily repetition of 
the ten commandments given man on Mount Sinai would be 
an excellent help in giving the true basis for all laws of 
courtesy, and two teachers of little ones have given these 
moral laws in rhyme as a beginning to the lessons on 
common politeness. 

No one as yet has checked this method of theirs by 
calling it religious teaching and consequently unfit for our 
schools, and it is to be hoped that no one ever will. We 
have, in our building, formed each school-room into a club, 
the work of which is to help the pupils to gain self-control 
more quickly. Each school elected by vote — either viva 
voce or by ballot —its president and secretary. Each pupil 
wrote, or orally suggested, rules which ought to be observed 
to establish good order. From the rules given by all, the 
teacher chose those which seemed most needful to her par- 
ticular charges. Some rooms retained as many as fifteen 
written laws of order, others had but six or seven. - 
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A name for the club, a motto, two colors for the ribbons to 
be worn on state occasions, and sometimes a flower of the 
same colors were next selected. 

All these proceedings took a little time, and were not on 
the program list of daily work, but they were a little lesson 
in the beginnings of the club life, which their elders and 
others enjoy to a wide extent throughout America’s cities. 
Let us hope that some of the minutes thus lost from these 
recitations were regained when the teacher’s glance at the 
rules written in large script on the blackboard brought some 
offender to time without waiting for other discipline. That 
this did occur we can truthfully testify. 

A copy of one or more of these blackboard silent set of 
monitors may help to make more clear the plan we have 
used. The following is what is used at present writing in a 
first grade room : 


Kindness Club 


Motto D Room 
Be Kinp To Eacu OrHER 
Colors—Purple and gold. 
Flower—Pansy. 
President 
Secretary 











RULES 
I Be neat. 
II . Do not whisper. 
III Do not use bad language. 
IV Keep pencil out of mouth. 
V_ Sit still. Stand tall. 
VI Keep elbows off desk. 


A third grade room has the following plan: 
Lincoln Sunshine Club 


Motto 
Do a Kinp Act Every Day 


Colors 
Light blue and orange 


President 
Annie Davidson 


Secretary 
Joe Finkelstein 


RULES 


I Do your best, your very best, 
And do it every day. 
II I'll help you, you help me, 
Then what a helping world ’twill be. 
III Be kind. 
IV Always use a low voice when speaking. 
V Others first. 
VI Always say “ Please,” and “ Thank you.” 
VII Do not interrupt. Obey. 
VIII Think before you speak. 
IX Keep desks clean and in order. 
X Keep hands and face clean. 


Another first grade room of pupils who have been in 
school but a few months has this plan : 
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Little Folks’ Courtesy Club 
E Room 
Help one another 


Colors 
Blue and white 


RULES 
I Be in time. 
II_ Be polite. 
IlI_ Be quiet. 
IV Always obey. 
V_ Control yourself. 


The pupils of fifth and sixth grade have longer and more 
numerous rules, but certainly not more apropos, and when a 
favorite story is crystallized into a sentence and embodied 
into their chosen regulations, it works extremely well, as in 
a fourth grade set of laws I found the phrase, “‘ Remember 
the man out west,” a story which was unfamiliar then and 
now to me, but of which even the memory has had a good 
result in checking certain disorders in the room. 

The selection of names was a good opportunity for use of 
judgment, and an upper grade room chose for theirs one 
year, Dewey Club, and this year the name, McKinley Club, 
with a desire to emulate the best qualities of these heroes. 

The selection of class colors is a cultivation of taste in 
combination, and the pupils observe such matters in other 
places. The flower was often selected because of the colors 
decided upon previously, but the club monogram was one of 
the most interesting of puzzles to them all. It was never 
decided upon hastily, and led to a study of similar hiero- 
glyphics wherever and whenever found. 

The effect of these simply made rules of courtesy may not 
have been all that the most enthusiastic hoped, but it has 
been a beginning toward what is needed. Other rules per- 
taining to table manners foHowed these first sets in some 
rooms. Other regulations with regard to street and home 
courtesies have been given, and books of etiquette have 
been quoted to good effect by pupils from all sorts of 
homes. Was the time really wasted which may have been 
lost from arithmetic at the beginning of these most necessary 
lessons in self-culture and self-control ? 

Three-fourths of the pupils who have formulated these 
rules for their own restraint belong to that people of whom 
Solomon was king, and of whose little ones he wrote in the 
book of Proverbs when he said: “ Even a child is known 
by his doings whether his work be pure and whether it be 
right.” 





If You are Lost 


Find a mature tree that stands apart from its fellows. 
Even if it is only slightly separated it willdo. ‘The bark of 
this tree will be harder, drier, and lighter in color on the 
south side. On the north it will be darker, and often at the 
roots of it will have a clump of mould or moss. On 
the south sides of all evergreen trees, gum, which oozes from 
wounds or knot-holes, will be hard and amber-colored. On 
the north, this gum is softer, gets covered with dust, and is 
of a dirty gray. In fall or winter, trees which show a rough 
bark will have nests of insects in the crevices on the south. 

A tree which stands in the open land will have its larger 
limbs and rougher bark on the south side. Hardwood trees 
—the oak, the ash, elms, hickories, mesquits, and so forth— 
have moss and mould on the north. Leaves are smaller, 
tougher, lighter in color, and with darker veins on the south. 
On the north they are longer, of darker green, and with 
lighter veins. Spiders build on the north side. Any sawn 
or cut stump will give you the compass points, because the 
concentric rings are thicker on the south side. The heart 
of the stump is thus nearer to the north side. All these 
things are the effects of sun. Stones are bare on the south 
side, and if they have moss at all it will be onthe north. At 
best, on the sunny side only a thin covering of harsh, half- 
dry moss will be found. On the south side of a hill the 
ground is more noisy under foot. On the north side, ferns, 
mosses, and late flowers grow. 
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Ever a Song 


’Tis the golden gleam of an autumn day 

With the soft rain raining as if in play, 

And a tender touch on everything 

As if autumn remembered the days of spring. 


The buds may blow and the fruit may grow, 
And the autumn leaves drop crisp and sere; 
But whether the sun, or the rain, or the snow, 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear. 
— Riley 





The School-boy in October 


The cabined school-boy, on uneasy seat, 
By slow degrees 
Prepares his dreary lesson to repeat ; 
While through the glass he sees 
How gorgeous are the forest trees, 
With soldier plumes all red and bright, 
And crimson ensigns on the air; 
And dreams with mad delight, 
How nimble squirrels frolic there; 
Half thinks he hears the walnuts on the leaves 
Let go their hold, 
Like lamps of gold, 
And for the woody mazes all day grieves. 
— J. E. Rankin 





Teaching Arithmetic in Ten 
Cities II 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Supt. J. M. GREENWoopD 


TL sine is no one method used exclusively in teaching 
primary arithmetic in the public schools of Kansas 
City ; but there are three or four distinct types em- 

ployed and combinations of these types in which one 
method or another is the predominating feature. Much lati- 
tude is given to teachers and principals in working out results, 
and no two schools proceed exactly alike either in the method 
of presentation or in the subject matter handled. 

The children do not start to school before they are six 
years old. If the children, when they first enter school, 
cannot count objects to ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred, they 
are taught todo so. Sometimes, by way of variety, they are 
taught to count ten or twenty objects in both English and 
German, orin English and French. After counting objects, 
the children are next taught that figures stand for things, 
and in this way if they do not already know the figures, they 
learn them, too; also that of two like things, one may be 
larger, smaller, or of the same size as the other. 

The general plan of procedure is first the concrete devel- 
opment of each subject, illustrated and fixed in the child’s 
mind, followed by well-chosen drills. Fractions and whole 
numbers are taught from the beginning. The methods 
chiefly pursued in primary number work are known as the 
“ Longan Method in Arithmetic,” “Speer’s Primary Arith- 
metic,’’ Hall’s “ How to Teach Arithmetic,” Walsh’s “ Spiral 
Plan of Arithmetic,” and much straight arithmetic, and then 
various blendings of all these, too numerous to mention. - 

The underlying principle in all arithmetical teaching of 
whatever kind in the beginning, is to build up in the mind 
of the pupil a clear concept of each operation by the use of 
objects, or illustrations, adapted to the purpose. 

A short description will illustrate this idea quite clearly. 
Let the primary teacher, as soon as the children can count 
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objects, say, to twenty, correctly, be supplied with a dozen 
or more yard-sticks and with three or more times as many 
foot-rulers. These rulers and yard-sticks are placed on 
along table in the room, and the little children are called 
out by the teacher and they take their places in front of the 
table, standing opposite the teacher where all can see and 
take part in what is done. The teacher asks two pupils, 
perhaps a boy and a girl, to come to the side of the table 
where she stands. She tells one of them to pick up a yard- 
stick and hold it so all can see it. The pupil does so. 
Then she asks the other to pick up as many foot-rulers as 
will be as long as the yard-stick. The first child holds the 
yard-stick in the hand, and the other then places the three 
one-foot rulers end to end on the yard-stick, or if the yard- 
stick be laid on the table, then alongside the yard-stick. If 
all the children, or some of them, at least, do not know the 
length of the yard-stick, or of the ruler, these lengths may be 
told them; but the chance that some one,. or several of 
them, knows, is almost a certainty. 

Prior to this, the pupils have, no doubt, learned the names 
of the figures, say to 20, perhaps to 50, or to roo. Here, 
however, we are engaged at present with another idea, that 
of relation. The children see that three one-foot tulers 
make one yard in length. Now, it is proper to ask — How 
many feet in one yard? How many teet in two yards? If 
the little ones cannot tell or see at once how to answer, two 
of the class will step around to the teacher’s side of the 
table, and show, by putting the yard-sticks end to end, and 
then placing the foot-rulers the entire length of the two. 
The possibilities of questions are now greatly multiplied. 
The teacher will now put figures on the board so all can see 
them, thus: 3 feet make 1 yard, or briefly, 1 yard = 3 feet, 
2 yards = 6 feet, and so on, owing to the age and appre- 
hension of the class. Gradually, arithmetical signs are 
introduced and explained as the pupils have occasion to use 
them. 

Again, 1 foot is what part of a yard? and when the chil- 
dren have the idea, the symbol, 1 foot is } of a yard, should 
be used, and they should read it off just as they do any other 
kind of writing or printing ; 2 feet = % of a yard, and so on, 
for 3 feet, 4 feet, etc. 

By using the foot-ruler and the yard-stick as starting 
points, the children get ¢hirds as parts of the whole, and 
they will read “¢hirds just as readily as they do whole 
numbers, but when they come to deal with ¢hirds, the con- 
cept already constructed in the mind forms the entire 
background upon which they work at first. This is natural, 
I think. 

For teaching Aalves, thirds, fourths, sixths, twelfths, the 
foot-ruler alone may be used as the initial movement. Each 
member of the class is provided with a foot-ruler, and it may 
be that all of them may not know that the ruler is twelve 
inches long. If they do not know this, the teacher will call 
attention to the length of an inch, and the children will soon 
become interested in learning about the length of the ruler. 
From it they learn that 6 inches = } foot; 4 inches = 4 
of a foot; 3 inches = } of a foot; 2 inches = , = } of 
a foot; 1 inch = }, of a foot; 9 inches = } of a foot; 10 
inches = §$ of a foot; 11 inches = }} of a foot, and so on. 
Just as soon as the idea finds a clear lodgment in the child’s 
mind, the symbol should be taught him then and there, so 
that he reads the number that stands for what he has 
learned. That is, he says 6 inches = } foot. He sees 
what “6” stands for, and what “12” stands for, and so on 
with every other arithmetical symbol. He learns how to do 
the thing, and then to read the symbols that represent what 
he has done, thus the transition from doing to the symbolic 
expression is easy and intelligently made. All of this must 
be done a step at a time, not by leaps and bounds. 

By using gills, pints, quarts, half-gallon and gallon 
measures, that is, by showing how many gills make one pint, 
using water for the purpose, the child gets a clear concep- 
tion of how much is a gill, and how many gills make a pint, 
and so on. As each measures out, by pouring from a 


smaller vessel into a larger, or vice versa, reduction both 
ascending and descending is taught, and the child does 
the thing, and simply tells how he does it, and how he knows 
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that he has done it. He knows that he knows. He has 
learned in a week or two liquid measure, and the learning 
process has been one of pleasure and delight, and it is of 
such a nature that it will always be useful as well as 
disciplinary. 

The fractions that occur, or rather of the most frequent 
occurrence in this table are halves, fourths, eighths. Halves 
in quarts, fourths in gills and gallons, and eighths in pints 
making one gallon; bet it is easy to extend to sixteenths, 
thirty-seconds, and so on— questions which the children 
will always take a lively interest in. The same method of 
using the symbols is employed with this table as with the 
preceding. 

The next in order would be Avoirdupois Weight. Here, 
again, the children learn to measure by weighing, using such 
scales as are found in the grocery stores. They may begin 
with the ounce or the half-ounce, then all fractional parts of 
sixteen are easily found. Here, again, reduction is taught 
in both directions simultaneously, without the use of tech- 
nical terms, that is, by changing from a lower to a higher 
denomination, or the reverse. 

Dry Measure may be attacked in a manner precisely 
similar, which I need not illustrate in this connection. 

To teach fi/ths and éenths, pennies, nickels, and dimes are 
used as a basis upon which to build up the real concept of 
these material things. For instance, the learner sees that five 
pennies make one nickel in value ; also that 1 penny = } of 
a nickel; 2 pennies = ? of a nickel; 3 pennies = 2 of a 
nickel, and so on. 

To reach tenths, ten pennies, or two nickels, make one 
dime ; that 1 penny = 7, of adime; 2 pennies = ,3,, and 
so on. 

For sevenths, the unit is the week, and 1 day = } of a 
week ; 2 days = #; 3 days = #, and so on. 

All this can be easily done and very much more, in the 
first year the little children enter school, and it is a great 
saving of time for the children to have done these arith- 
metical tables in the concrete way I have indicated; and 
besides, the tables are fixed in their minds for all time, and 
it paves the way for much more rapid progress in the 
arithmetical work in later years. 

Lest some infer that what has been outlined is more than 
the children can do in numbers the first year in school, it is 
pertinent to remark that, in addition, they give about one- 
half their time to straight arithmetical work in reading and 
writing numbers and solving such exercises in the four 
fundamental rules in whole numbers and fractions as chil- 
dren will do when they are put to work in earnest. The 
straight arithmetic work is rapid work. 

Yesterday, I was in a first grade room where the children 
were telling how many pints, quarts, half-gallons, there 
were in two gallons, and the teacher was firing the questions 
steadily and rapidly at the pupils. Each pupil raised his 
hand as quickly as the question was asked, and each 


‘ answered instantly when called upon. I listened some five 


minutes to questions and answers, and just as a stout 
youngster about seven years of age had been called upon 
and answered his question correctly, I asked permission to 
question him, and began by asking as follows: How many 
tens in 25? What is the half of 25? How many twenties 
in 50? How many twenties in 42? What is the fourth of 
42? What is three-fourths of 100? What is the half of 
100? What is the half of a half? He never hesitated, and 
all the class watched with the deepest interest to see 
whether he would make a mistake, but he did not falter a 
moment. 

“ Now, children,” I said, “1 want you to read me some 
numbers. Who will tell me what stands for a thousand?” 
Hands of all in the room went up and there were forty-six 
children present. The first child I called on said, “ 4,” 
and I replied, “ Right/ Who will tell me in figures?” All 
hands went up again. I asked a little girl, who said, “One 
and three naughts.” All nodded assent. Next I said, 
“100, 300, 500, are how many hundred?” Promptly came 
the answer, “ goo.” 

I now went to the board and told them to shut their eyes, 
or bow their heads, till I said “Up.”’ I wrote “1,600.” 
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At the given signal their hands went up instantly, and when 
I called on a pupil, the number was told as quickly as he 
could speak. I now wrote 20,000, which was disposed of as 
easily as they would read a number of two figures. The last 
number I asked these children to tell me was 80,000. 
Answered instantly. 

It is no more trouble for children to read numbers of 
several figures than it is to know or find out a word of four, 
five, six, or seven letters, and frequently not so dificult. 
There is a rhythm about numbers which is pleasing to 
children. 

The little children should always get two phases of 
number work — the concrete and the abstract—or rather 
the two go almost hand in hand, the concrete slightly pre- 
ceding. 

Some teach the multiplication table by the laboratory 
method, but that is a loss of energy, as well as a waste of 
time and a wearing out of material to little purpose. Far 
better to put children to work on this table in a sensible 
manner, and let them do it while they are resting, than to 
spread it out over two or three years. 

A word here will not be out of place—children learn 
readily the tables 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, the 5’s, and also the 10’s; 
the 6’s, 7’s, 8’s, and 9’s are more difficult, but a few illustra- 
tions which any one can give by studying the ines, will 
render this table easy. The e/evens are almost as easy as 
the “ens up to 99, and the fwelves are not hard. The best 
way to learn the multiplication table is to learn it quickly. 

All our work is oral and written, and the children do both 
kinds. The object is to lay an intelligent foundation on a 
rational basis. 


Second Year Work 


In the second year, the work is given a broader meaning, 
and it is extended in all directions, using whole numbers and 
fractions indiscriminately. 

As was just stated, the work takes on a broader meaning 
in all directions, and it is in the second and third grades 
that the skilful teacher will continue to work on the founda- 
tion of this subject. Some time during the second year, cer- 
tainly not later than the beginning of the third year, is the 
time to begin teaching the pupils percentage, which is no 
more than the introduction of a new word. Some call it 
the relation of one number to another, but I prefer to use 
percentage and relation as the problem or the question 
demands. As has been already explained in the first year’s 
work, the pupils have learned and retained what part say 
“ 6 inches is of 12 inches” ; also what part one small num- 
ber, integral or fractional, is of another related to it. To 
illustrate, if the teacher says, “12 inches is 100 per cent of 
itself ; what per cent of 12 inches is 6 inches?” the answer 
“So per cent,” is given. Again, “If 10 be 1oo per cent of 
itself, what per cent of 10 is 5?”’ ‘These will be sufficient 
to show how the word per cent is introduced, and it is also 
evident that the pupils have the idea which has been 
reached previously. 

Pursuing this thought further, using the foot-ruler, the 
questions may be indefinitely extended, as: 3 inches is what 
per cent of 12 inches? 3 inches is what part of 12 inches? 
4 inches is what per cent of 12 inches? 4 inches is what 
part of 12 inches? 8 inches is what part of 12 inches? 8 
inches is what per cent of 12 inches? 9 inches is what part 
of 12 inches? 9 inches is what per cent of 12 inches? 1 
foot is what part of 1 yard? 1 foot is what per cent of 1 
yard? 2 feet is what part of 1 yard? 2 feet is what per 
cent of 1 yard? 3 feet is what part of 1 yard? 3 feet is 
what per cent of 1 yard? 4 feet is what per cent of 1 yard? 
4 feet is what per cent of 2 yards? and so on. 

The measures in liquid measure afford excellent drills in 
percentage by this method of comparison, and the idea of 
parts of one thing being such a per cent of another with 
which it is compared —a rational plan of building up the 
right kind of a body of arithmetical knowledge in the child’s 
mind is pursued. 

The skilful teacher will use various kinds of devices in 
addition to what I have mentioned in the way of weights, 
measures, and so forth. Lines, squares, rectangles, all 
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present strong illustrations to the eye, and since some chil- 
dren need to see facts pictured vividly, they are helps to the 
constructive imagination of many children. 

From what has preceded, the children can now add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide simple numbers, whether they are 
integral or fractional. To show how they work at it, I will 
ask the pupils to add 4 + 3. This is the way they go about 
it: “g are equal to 44; of a foot; ¢ to 9, of a foot; 8, and 

are +4 of a foot, or 1 foot and,', of a foot.” 

But if this question be to divide #by 2 the preparatory 
process of reduction is the same, except that the result is 
fx —— Py, OF §- If it be to subtract 3 from #, then it is to 
take the difference between ,%, of a foot and ,, of a foot, or 

of a foot. 

Instead of chaotic addition, the children, after working 
with simple numbers, should be taught to combine numbers 
in a systematic mahner. I will illustrate this by using 
6+ 7. The dominant thing here is to teach that whenever 
6 and 7 are added, or 7 and 6, the first figure is “3.” 
How shall this notion become automatic? Thus 6 + 7 = 
13; 16-+ 7 = 23; 26+ 7 = 33; 36 +7= 43, and so 
on. The mind centres itself on the first figure, “ 3,” so 
that whenever the learner adds 6 and 7, or 7 and 6, “3” 
comes up. 

So it is for any other two digits, as: 8 + 9 = 17; 18 
+9 = 275 28 + 9 = 37; 38+ 9 = 47, and so 
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on. The idea while working on 8 and g is to get “7.” 

Instead, therefore, in drilling chaotically on random | 
groups, better results are obtained by fixing one thing at a 
time, and fixing so well that it sticks, than to flit from one 
combination to another without making a lasting impression. 

The pupil should always start with what he already knows, 
and add to this stock something new each day, though it 
may be only a very little. Progress never comes from keep- 
ing children marking time on what they already know. 
Each lesson, with previous knowledge as a starting point, 
should lead out to something else. Pupils should be quick, 
accurate in all combinations of two digits. They should, by 
the middle of the second year, be able to tell instantly the 
sum of say “46 and 38.’ Accurate perception and quick 
computation should characterize all their work. 

The attitude of mind with which the pupil should come 
to his work and keep at it, is that of concentrated attention 
on what is done or being done. He should not be too 
quick, but quick. His mind should swing out to its full 
length. It does not hurt children to let them work. Keep 
them in the spirit to work. Give them power to attack new 
problems. Strong teachers will always make pupils quick, 
accurate, thoughtful. 

So far, I have sketched very slightly a small part of the 
work that children can do the first two years in the graded 
schools. 





Taking a Leaf’s Picture 


Taking a “ leaf’s picture’’ is very fascinating. Procure at 
a photographic supply store a package of “ blue print,” in 
small sheets. (As you open thé package be careful to let 
no light strike the paper.) 

Let the children select a small leaf, place it on a sheet of 
“blue print,” and put both inside a camera printing frame, 
if you have one. If not, put between a piece of cardboard 
and a piece of window glass, slipping rubber bands over the 
ends to hold all together. 

Stand the frame in a window in strong sunlight for a few 
minutes, or until the paper has a “ bronze” effect. Then 
remove it and put it in a bowl of clean water, being sure that 
the children see the change that takes place. 

You should now have a beautiful white leaf on a blue 
background. 

A row of different kinds of leaves mounted on gray paper 
makes an artistic border for a short blackboard. Flowers 
that can be pressed flat, like asters and daisies, “ take good 
pictures.” The blue prints mounted on white make pretty 
covers for the children’s drawings. Let the children draw 
the flowers and leaves and see if they can make as good 
pictures as the sun did. 

Taking a leaf’s impression in clay requires careful work 
from the little fingers. 

Let the children make little placques of clay, round or 
square, about 3 x 3 and one-half an inch thick. Press the 
leaf into the plastic material; remove carefully and the 
impression will remain. With a paste slat or toothpick 
depress the clay around the impression and the leaf will 
stand out in bold relief. 

When the children have acquired a little more skill, teach 
them to model a leaf, and lay it upon the plaque. With a 
pencil make a hole in the plaque, tie in a piece of worsted, 
and hang up the best ones for a while before returning them 
to the clay jar in the cellar. 

Lead the children to notice how Mother Nature cares for 
all her children. The. trees are getting the buds’ winter 
clothes ready. See the woolly blankets some wear and the 
waterproof rain-coats of others. 

The caterpillars are getting ready for winter, some in one 
way, others in another; the birds are going south ; the days 
grow shorter and the leaves are falling. 

Choose some particular tree. to watch and see how its 
aspect changes from day to day. Many homes will be dis- 
covered in it also, and the little people will begin to feel 
the universality of home life—“When First We Go to 
School,” M. Helen Beckwith 


A Humble Teacher 


American boys would doubtless consider it very funny to 
watch a little Chinese lad when first he is taken to school by 
his father and presented to the teacher. A writer in Home 
Words gives a graphic description of the performance as 
follows : 

The Chinaman arrives at the school, he and the teacher 
shake their own hands and bow profoundly ; then the latter 
asks, “ What is your honorable name?” 

“‘ My mean, insignificant name is Wong,’ is the answer. 

Tea is sent for, and the teacher says, “‘ Please use tea.” 
The father sips for a quarter of an hour before he says to 
the teacher, “ What is your honorable name?” 

“« My mean, insignificant name is Pott.” 

“How many little stems have you sprouted?” 
means, ‘ How old are you?’’) 

“1 have vainly spent thirty years.” 

“ How many precious little ones have you?” 

“T have two little dogs.” (These are the teacher’s own 
children.) 

‘‘ How many children have you in your illustrious institu- 
tion?” 

“T have a hundred little brothers.” 

Then the Chinaman comes to business. 

“Venerable master,” he says, “I have brought my little 
dog here, and worshipfully intrust him to your charge.” 

The little fellow, who has been standing in the corner of 
the room, comes forward at this, kneels before the teacher, 
and knocks his head on the floor. The teacher raises him 
up and sends him off to school, while arrangements are 
being made for his sleeping room and so forth. 

At last the father rises to take his leave, saying, “‘I have 
tormented you exceedingly to-day,” to which the teacher 
responds, “ Oh, no, I have dishonored you.” 

As he goes toward the door he keeps saying, “ I am gone, 
I am gone ”; and etiquette requires the teacher to repeat, 
as long as he is in hearing, “Go slowly, go slowly.” 


(This 





It is not winter yet, but that sweet time 

In Autumn when the first cool days are past. 
A week ago the leaves were hoar with rime, 

And some have dropped before the north wind’s blast ; 
But the mild hours are back, and at mid-noon, 

The day hath all the genial warmth of June. ayaa 
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Games; Their Value and Place 


in the Schoolroom 


BERTHA E, Busn, Garner, Iowa 


HE value and place of games in the primary school- 

room is beyond question in these days ; and just for 

that reason, it is very,much worth the while of the 

primary school teacher to consider in just what these 
consist. 

Is it to make a pretty show before that kind of company 
which is prone to come to visit the primary room for the 
sole purpose of seeing something cute? Indeed, No! Is it 
as an exercise that brings out in front a few of the prettiest 
and most graceful of the children again and again, leaving 
the rank and file of the schoolroom as mere spectators? 
God forbid! If the games have any value at all, it is as an 
exercise for the whole school, not a few selected ones who 
are the best actors in the schoolroom dramatizations. 

Is it simply to amuse the children? Well, it may be in a 
measure, for there are days which every teacher knows 
when mere amusement is a boon; but the schoolroom 
games have a much higher value than that. 

They help the little minds to study harder by giving 
exercise to the restless little limbs which cannot profitably 
be kept quiet long. They train the senses to be alert and 
eager. But best of all, they develop the imagination. 
The child who makes believe be a bird or a butterfly skim- 
ming around the room, has entered into the life of the 
winged creatures. The games give him a feeling of kinship 
with all nature. He hears the wind blow; he watches the 
leaves whirl down ; he traces the dance of the snowflakes so 
that he can do their parts better. He tries to catch the 
rhythm of the bird-flight, the hopping of the rabbits, the 
trotting of the horses that pass, the swaying of the branches 
and bending of grasses in the wind, and finds that all his 
life will have an added happiness thereby. 

How, then, shall we get the most out of the games we 
teach the children in school? First by choosing games that 
have real poetic thought in them. Far be it from me to 
say that, in certain cases, any game should be discarded 
because the only thing it does is to furnish exercise for the 
children; but there are motion songs and games which 
are really dreadful to give. As an instance it is only 
necessary to cite the one I saw actually acted out in a 
primary school where apples fell from an apple tree over a 
grave and there came an old woman a-picking them up and 
the dead man arose and gave hera kick. It was a sight to 
make angels weep to see how pleased with themselves those 
children looked, as they concluded, gaily, 


“The old woman went off with a hippity-hop, 
Oh, oh, oh!” — 


What games shall we teach them then? All kinds of 
sense-training games that accustom the senses to act quickly ; 
and their name is legion. Also,on occasions that require 
it, all kinds of unobjectionable games that give exercise, 
often choosing for the children’s sake the ones they like 
best, although they may seem to us not so desirable as 
others. “Skip,” “London Bridge,’ “ How Many Miles to 
Marleybright,” “ Drop the Handkerchief,” with the song 
that fits it, “‘ Charlie Over the Water,” “ Blow the Feather,” 
“ Rope Tag,” “ Hide the Thimble,” and “ Tug of War” all 
come under this category. Again there are many games 
which the children delight in to take up the odd minutes ; 
as the time when the scholars sit in their wraps waiting for 
the gong to sound and send them out to recess : “ Squirrel,” 
“ Color,” and “ Birds Fly” with all sorts of variations to fit 
the lesson of the day. 

But, especially, let us teach them the games that develop 
the imagination. Let them dramatize their songs, bringing 
in’ the whole school as actors as much as possible. How 
they love to play “A Little Boy Went Walking” when some 
are birds perched on the window sills till it is time to fly 
around ; some are clouds (the most esteemed part for these 
may sit on the table until time to float across the sky) ; 
some are insects ; some are fishes ; and the bridge, the church, 
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the mill, the nest, and the bushes are all properly represented 
How they delight to play “How Do Robins Build Their 
Nests?” and weave the little ones who represent grass, hay 
moss, and feathers into the bird-home on the floor and feed 
the baby birds and teach them how to fly! How they enjoy 
the song that came in Primary Epucation about the beauti- 
ful winter day with its snowflakes, snowbirds, hopping rab- 
bit, sleeping flowers, and branches swaying! How eager 
they are to play “ Jack and Jill” and the song that drama. 
tizes the tones of the musical scale! Was there ever a 
primary teacher that did not have the children play at the 
resurrection and growth of the flowers? or one, since Miss 
Summer’s delightful ‘Thought Reader’’ appeared, that has 
not taught the pretty fairy dance with its two circles tripping 
in Opposite directions ? 

The games often furnish the best moral lesson. Do the 
children drop paper on the floor or come in with muddy 
shoes? Tell them about the brownies who come in the 
night so softly that no one can hear their feet, and tidy up 
the rooms, sweep the floor and put away the misplaced 
things to help the busy mothers who are sleeping quite tired 
out. The zeal to play brownie will keep every scrap picked 
up and every blackboard clean, and has been known to 
extend even to the halls and playground where untidiness 
was certainly not the fault of the little ones. Are they 
careless about marching into the schoolroom in step with 
the drumbeat? Have them march around to take position 
to play a game and let each one whose left foot d@es not go 
down with the stroke be debarred therefrom. The number 
of the rejected will be very few in spite of the fact that our 
charges are largely, like the children of Nineveh, too young 
to know the right hand from the left; and each child will 
gain an instinct that makes it harder for him to march 
wrong than right. 

When should the games be played? If they are played 
for exercise it should be when the children need it most, and 
every teacher knows when that is. If we are playing 
to develop the imagination, the first and most precious 
period in the morning is none too good a time for them. 
Are they not worth while? Will the children not enjoy 
books better and be more interested in them through all 
their lives for this dramatization of the things of which the 
greatest poets and writers tell us? Like Stevenson’s leaden 
soldier, they will learn to have 


seen the starry hours 
And the springing of the flowers 
And the fairy things that pass 
In the forests of the grass.” 


Is that not worth even more time than we dare to give 
to games? 

There is another benefit to be derived from teaching 
games, but so far, it is more needed than obtained. So 
many of the children at recess do not play. They stand 
around vacantly watching the others. They remain in their 
seats in the schoolroom getting no good at all from 
the intermission. They gather in groups and talk, some- 
times, alas! of what they should not. They do not seem to 
know how to play. 

It is for the idle hands that Satan finds some mischief 
still on the playground. “I never worry about my boy 
even though he is with rough boys,” said a wise father, 
“when I see him actually playing a game.” From this 
standpoint is not every good game we can teach the 
children an especial blessing? 





Beyond Help 


One of the street philanthropists who always has an eye and 
ear for childish troubles, stopped to comfort a stout little boy 
who was filling the air with lamentations. 

‘“‘What is the matter, you little dear?” she asked, solicitously. 

‘*M-my b-brother’s got a vacation and—and I haven’t!” roared 
the afflicted one at last. 

‘‘What a shame!” said his comforter. ‘‘Then you don’t go to 
the same school, of course?” 

“*I—-I d-don’t go to school an-anywhere yet!” came from the 
little fellow with a fresh burst of tears. 
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Stories of the Rhine Country II 
The Rat Tower 


ALICE E. ALLEN 





(All rights reserved) 


N a little island in the midst 
of the Rhine stands a tall 
old castle. Behind it rise 
the mountains. At its feet 
sweeps the river, dark, deep, 
and full of mysterious voices. 

This is the famous Rat 
Tower. There is a legend 
about it which tells how it 
came by its strange name. 

Nearly a thousand years 
ago, this castle belonged to 
the Bishop of Bingen, whose name was Hatto. Bishop 
Hatto was rich and prosperous. But he was hard-hearted 
and cruel. 

This is the story of Bishop Hatto as it is told in rhyme by 
the poet, Robert Southey : 





Tradition of Bishop Hatto 


The summer and winter had been so wet 
That in winter the corn was growing yet. 
’T was a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain lie rotting on the ground. 
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He started and saw two eyes of flame 
On his pillow from whence the screaming came. 


He listened and looked. It was only the cat, 
But the bishop he grew more fearful for that; 
For she sat screaming, mad with fear 

At the army of rats that was drawing near. 


For they have swam o’er the river so deep, 
And they have climbed the shore so steep, 
And now by thousands up they crawl 
To the holes and windows in the wall. 


Down on his knees the bishop fell, 

And faster and faster his beads did tell, 

As louder and louder, drawing near, 

The saw of their teeth without he could hear, 


And in at the windows and in at the door, 

And through the walls by thousands they pour, 

And down through the ceiling and up through the floor, 
\From within and without, from above and below, 

And all at once to the bishop they go. 


They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the bishop’s bones, 

They gnawed the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him. 


So, tradition tells us, perished the wicked Bishop of Bin- 
gen. Some of the legends say that the rats which fell upon 
him were really the souls of the poor people whom he had 
murdered. 





Every day the starving poor 

Crowded around Bishop Hatto’s door, 
For he had a plentiful last year’s store, 
And all the neighborhood could tell 
His granaries were furnished well. 


At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 

To greet the poor without delay. 

He bade them to his great barn repair, 

And they should have food for the winter there. 





Rejoiced at such tidings good to hear, 

The poor folk flocked from far and near, 
The great barn was full as it could hold 
Of women and children, young and old. 


Then when he saw it could hold no more, 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door; 
And while for mercy on Christ they call, 
Set fire to the barn and burned them all. 


“In faith, ’tis an excellent bonfire,” quoth he, 
“ And the country is greatly obliged to me 
For ridding it in these times forlorn 
Of rats that only consume the corn.” 


So then to his palace returned he, 

And he sat down to supper merrily, 

And he slept that night like an innocent man, 
But Bishop Hatto ne’er slept again. 


In the morning as he entered the hall 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 
A sweat like death all o’er him came, 

For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 


As he looked there came a man from his farm, 
And he had a countenance white with alarm; 

** My lord, I opened your granaries this morn 
And the rats had eaten all your corn.” 


Another came running presently, 
And he was pale as pale could be. 

“ Fly, my lord bishop, fly,” quoth he, 

“ Ten thousand rats are coming this way, 
The Lord forgive you for yesterday.” 


“ T’ll go to my tower on the Rhine,” replied he, 
“Tis the safest place in Germany; 
The walls are high and the shores are steep, 
And the stream is strong and the waters deep.” 


Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away, 

And he crossed the Rhine without delay, 
And reached the tower and barred with care 
All the windows, doors, and loopholes there. 


He laid him down and closed his eyes, 
But soon a scream made him arise; 

















This is how,the castle came by its name. And to this 
day it is called the Rat Tower, or the Mouse Tower. 

Do you remember Longfellow’s poem, “The Children’s 
Hour”? In this poem he speaks of the Mouse Tower. 
The poet sits alone in his study in the twilight. His three 
little girls are in, the hall outside. They laugh and whisper 
as they plan to rush in all together and give their father a 
surprise. He hears them. 

He thinks of his big easy chair as his castle. His children 
are trying to take possession of it. He keeps very quiet. 
Suddenly 


Through three doors left unguarded, 
they break in upon him. He says: 


They climb up into my turret, 
O’er the arms and back of my chair, 
If I try to escape they surround me, 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse Tower on the Rhine. 


Some day you may go to Bingen and see for yourself the 
famous Rat Tower, standing straight and slender and grace- 
ful on its little green island. You will hear the winds and 
the waves as they seem to whisper—whisper— these stories 
to each other. 

When the great sun sets behind the mountains, the Rhine 
sometimes turns red as blood. Then a strange warm glow, 
like fire, falls across the lonely Rat Tower. This fierce, red 
glare, the peasants say, is sent as a warning against cruelty tc 
God’s poor and hungry children. 

Slowly it dies away. Over the crumbling walls of the 
castle glide long gray shadows. Upward they creep — 
higher — higher — higher. They reach the dark tower. 
Through door and windows, through chink and crevice and 
keyhole they steal. 


























The Huskers 


E. M. Jo.uiz, Pawtucket, R. I. 


T. was October. You would have known that without 
| anyone telling you, if you had visited Miss B.’s school 
on that mellow afternoon late in October. 

The room breathed from every corner stories of the 
rich gifts which the king month of autumn showers upon his 
subjects. 

Here stood a large jar of asters, blue as that sky which 
bent over the school-house. From each star-like flower 
seemed to come the words, “Admire us all you can, for 
we have lingered only just long enough to say ‘ Good- 
b e. 29? 

"Hinge boughs of autumn leaves, revealing all the tints and 
shades of gold, green, and crimson made the room gay with 
rich color. 

Here and there fine copies of pictures painted by great 
artists, and suggestive of the season, peeped out of their wild 
clematis and berry frames. 

Arranged on a table, in a way that showed care in group- 
ing, were fruits of different kinds. Here was a branch of 
half-opened chestnut burrs, showing the satin covered nuts 
within. Here was a part of a vine, its bunches of purple 
grapes tenipting one with their rich perfume. And here 
were large yellow pumpkins which said, to the boys at least, 
“ Jack-o’-lantern time is here again.” 

Near the door, standing like ghostly sentinels, the tall 
sun-bleached corn-stalks stood, bearing their precious freight 
of golden grain. 

Amid, and drinking in all of this beauty, sat the small 
pupils of Miss B.’s school. 

Why is it that the school-room shows such splendor, do 
you ask? I will tell you. It has all been done in honor of 
the poem by Whittier, “‘ The Huskers.” 

The poem, in which the ‘Quaker Poet” so beautifully 
tells us of October, has been studied by Miss B.’s pupils all 
of the month, and to-day, with a portrait of John Greenleaf 
Whittier looking lovingly down at them, they are reviewing 
the poem. 

When the problem of choosing a poem, to be taught to 
the children for October, had presented itself to Miss B., she 
had pondered long over it. 

Which of the many poems should she take from the store 
house of treasures? 

“The Huskers’’ seemed to rise before her. 
aside, but it would not be downed. 

«But can I make little children understand that poem?”’ 
she asked herself. 

Then began an argument within the mind of Miss B. 

“It is so long,” said Doubt. “But you have a whole 
month,” answered Faith: 

‘“‘It was written for older people than third grade pupils,” 
broke in Doubt. “There is nothing too good for children. 
Think what a gallery of pictures it contains,” argued Faith. 
“It makes one think of a ride through a beautiful country, 
where every turn of the road makes a new picture for us.” 

“What do your pupils know about country life? Are they 
not city children?” said Doubt, bravely. “Such a field for 
nature study,” whispered Faith. “There is such a wealth of 
life and color running through the poem.” 

“Don’t waste your time. You are not aid to put so 
much energy into the teaching of one poem,” faintly came 
from Doubt. “Ah, it is your du¢y to make the lives of these 
little ones entrusted to your care richer and sweeter through 
all the coming years, if you can,” said Faith, and Doubt fled, 
and came back no more. 

“Yes,” said Miss B., “so many poems are taught and the 
children repeat them in a parrot-like way. I want these 
children to see and understand and love the beauty of the 

oem,” 

‘ And this was the reason that the children found next day, 
when they came to school, a sheet of drawing paper and a 
small box of wax crayons upon each desk. 

After the opening exercises Miss B. said, “ Children, I am 
going to tell you a tiny story this morning, and when I have 
finished I want you to illustrate part of it.’’ How the little 


She put it 
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fingers ached to get at those new crayons! “ We are going 
to make a book, at the end of the month, and these pictures 
are going into it. 

“Shut your eyes and think while I talk. 

“It is summer time. The great sun, up in the sky, is 


sending down his hot rays. It is a quiet day. Nothing is 
heard but the insects as they hum busily. Great, gay 
butterflies are flying from flower to flower. And see the 


flowers! They are so bright! See the great crimson 
poppies and yellow sunflowers and — but I can’t tell you 
about them, there are so many. 

“And now, look! ‘The picture is changing. The air ‘is 
cooler, the butterflies are not here now, the flowers, all 
except the goldenrod and aster, have gone, one by one. 

“« See how dry the ground is! The fields look hard and 
brown. Butsee! A little cloud has come up, and a gentle 
rain is falling. The flowers that are left lift up their heads, 
and the grass grows green again. 

The nights grow colder still, so cold that a little artist who 
never paints except when the weather is cold, comes out. 
He colors the maple leaves red and gold. He puts great 
splashes of yellow paint on the leaves of the old elm tree 
where the oriole used to live last summer. And last of all, 
he puts streaks of crimson and brown on the thick oak 
leaves. Isn’t it a beautiful picture? Would you like to 
hear how Mr. Whittier tells us this same story?” and she 
reads : 

It was late in mild October, and the long autumnal rain, 

Had left the summer harvest fields all green with grass again; 

The first sharp frosts had fallen, leaving all the woodlands gay 

With the hues of summer’s rainbow, or the meadow-flowers of May. 

“‘ Now let us make the picture. Papers on the desk, long 
way from left to right. Take the crayons and draw as I 
talk. Use the blue crayon first, flat side down. Color the 
paper blue, about two-thirds of the way down. We have the 
sky. Next the green for the grass that the rain has helped. 
And now we have to add” — 

‘“‘ Trees,” said Jack. 

“Right. Use the brown for the trunks and branches, and 
red, green, and yellow for the leaves.” 

On the next day the second stanza is taken up, and the 
picture consists of little colored drawings of the sun. Three 
drawings on one sheet of paper are made. The first shows 
the “‘rayless disk of fire.” The next shows a yellow sun in 
a blue sky ; while the third depicts a gorgeous red, orange, 
and yellow sunset. 

The third sheet of paper is used for making a picture of 
a tiny pond nestled among green hills. 

Then followed a hectographed sheet, for Miss B. thought 
that a picture of the aster-laden girls and laughing boys, 
described in the poem, was much too difficult for her little 
pupils to attempt. 

‘‘Our quiet picture,’’ was the way in which the children 
named the stanza which tells of the “ patient weathercocks 
looking westerly,” “the birches motionless as rocks,” the 
yellow leaves, “low rustling as they fell,” and the squirrel 
dropping the shells as he cracked his nuts. 

Again we find the children making a representation of the 
scene which Miss B. brings to them, of the bleaching corn, 
which stands alone, all of its sister grains having been 
harvested. 

And now a picture full of life; for the children seem to 
hear, as they work, the heavily-loaded wains, as they move 
creaking to the barn. 

The moonlight, dancing over the waves to meet the last 
rays of a setting sun, the tiny homes lighted by this same 
moon, and last of all, the husking party, with its merry lads 
and lasses, all have become real to the children. 

And so the story is told, by poem, by story, by nature 
study, and pictures, until we, too, visit, in imagination, the 
spacious lantern-lighted barn, there to be happy with the 
huskers until the day dawns. 

Until the day dawns, did I say? 

Yes, until that day, and the next, and forever; for bits of 
beauty such as the children of Miss B’s. school have had, will 
become parts of the children themselves, to be taken down 
from memory’s walls to brighten the dark days that must 
come into every life. 
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4. The bon-fire is light- ed, The smokerush-es out, 


1. All crink-ling and wrinkling And turn-ing to brown, The gay au-tumn leaves Come flut - ter-ing down. 
2. As nois-y as squir-rels Or birds’neath the eaves, We lit - tle folks come To rake up the leaves. 
3. We pile them to-geth- er Andhigh-er andhigher, Weheap the dry leaves To make a_ bon- fire. 


With crack-le and roar, The flames leap a - bout. 
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The New Class 


H. M. W. 


E first week, perhaps the first month, of the school 
year, is usually a disappointment to the teacher. 
Unconsciously carrying in her mind the capacity 
and attainments of the class from which she parted 
at the close of the past year, her judgment insensibly biased 
in their favor by memories of the sympathy and understand- 
ing which existed between herself and them, developed 
through a year of close fellowship, the entering class seems 
to the teacher far below the level of what she might reason- 
ably expect in scholarship, and cold and irresponsive in 
their attitude toward herself. Will she ever be able to do 
anything with, or for them? She forgets to allow for the 
unaccustomed surroundings and the new face upon the plat- 
form. She perhaps forgets to allow for the three months’ 
freedom from school associations, during which definiteness 
of knowledge has become vague, but which return to school 
ways will revive. She may not know what happened in the 
school or family history during the past or its preceding year 
that would explain all deficiencies and for which neither 
child nor former teacher may be responsible. 

“My daughter has had six different teachers within the 
year,” said a lady in my hearing, last June. “She received 
her certificate, but I’m sure I don’t know what it represents. 
I don’t see how the child could have accomplished the 
grade work.” Thinking of the problems that might arise in 
the class containing those pupils the following year, my 
heart went out in sympathy toward that last teacher of the 
six, who would be unjustly held responsible for all defects. 
It is wise to suspend judgment until causes are clearly 
revealed. The cause in the case of one pupil may not be 
the same in that of another, although the results coincide. 
One cannot, in a brief time, inquire into all cases, and it 
may be impossible to discover all the whys of the puzzling 
conditions. 

I was once present at a gathering of teachers near the 
opening of the school year, at which the work of the grade, 
methods, and amount to be attempted, were to be discussed. 
It could have been made helpful and inspiring had the 
object for which it was called been carried out. Discussion 
ran like this : 


“My children don’t know a thing.” 

“Well, 7 have the worst class that was ever gotten 
together ; they know simply nothing.” 

“Well, I don’t know how mine put in their time last year ; 
they can’t do anything.” 

“ Mine can’t even read, let alone do the other work. I'd 
like to see what sort of teacher they had.” 

“Well, I’ve begun with mine at the beginning of last 
year’s work,”’ and so on, and on, and on; complaining, 
fault-finding, self-commiseration filled almost the entire ses- 
sion, and each went away with new grievances and enlarged 
views of the old ones. Could there have been a desire to 
magnify one’s ability to obtain results by contrasting low 
conditions at the beginning with astonishing progress later 
on? One must accept things as she finds them and hasten 
to make them better with all possible speed. Why waste 
time in considering how much more some one else might 
or should have accomplished? Is there not danger that we, 
in like manner, fall under condemnation, if we do not bestir 
ourselves? Besides, what are teachers for? 

It is well to determine the right attitude of mind towards 
one’s duty. 

’ The dissatisfied air, the discouraged manner, the disap- 
pointment expressed in every look and act must be very 
depressing to young people. It seems very unfortunate that 
they should be thrust into so unwholesome an atmosphere. 
How can they thrive under so gloomy a sky? ‘She don’t 
like us, but I don’t care!” was sung under a school-room 
window at the close of one first hard afternoun. 

A cheery disposition is a great aid to the accomplishment 
of one’s purpose, especially when dealing with living 
creatures. Children love to work for a teacher who wears 
a happy face, shows she has faith in them, and recognizes 
the fact that they are making their best effort—as they 
always do when the atmosphere is right. Children really 
want to make a good impression upon their new teacher. 
A bit of sympathy, re-enforced by careful instruction in the 
way of review, will carry them far toward recovering lost 
ground, if it really be lost ground. 

That all things are not quite as we would have them is a 
most common state of affairs. Only one thing remains for 
us to do, to bring them as nearly to ideal conditions as 
may lie within our power. There is joy and satisfaction in 
seeing matters improve under our hands, 
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It may be well for a teacher to consider the effect upon 
herself of encouraging a complaining attitude. Aside from 
hindering her usefulness and crippling the work she pro- 
fesses to be striving to accomplish, and so running imminent 
risk of failure, she is destroying her happiness in her work, 
clouding her outlook upon life, marring her disposition and 
character by harboring and cherishing such sentiments. It 
is a great injury to one’s self to cherish a sense of injustice. 





Spelling 


In the Primary Grades 
FLORA ELMER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


At the most, we are required to teach only six hundred 
words in two hundred days, that is, not more than three 
words a day. What a simple task it seems. One would 
almost expect a child to learn three words a day by merely 
looking at them. But does he? 

I begin by placing ten words on the blackboard, I teach 
the children how to study these words. (1) Several children 
spell the words looking at the blackboard ; (2) several chil- 
dren glance at the blackboard, turn away and spell; (3) 
apply simple phonics. If we have, the word “ catch,” for 
instance, a child spells cat, catch, match, hatch, latch ; or, if 
the word is “spin,” he spells: in, 
pin, spin, spins. Sometimes I let 
two children stand ; one faces the 
blackboard and gives the words, 
while the other with his back 
turned to blackboard spells the 
words. Again, without chalk, I 
trace words on the blackboard 
and let the children guess which 
word was traced. 


the children that they copy words 
as a whole or by syllables, and 
not letter by letter. When fin- 
ished, they turn their slates and 
put down ten figures and try to 
write the ten words without look- 
ing at the copy. The children 
find great pleasure in remember- 
ing the ten words. Theoretically, 
we are convinced that every child 
has thirty perfect words written. 
This is not the case, however. A 
walk up and down the aisle, only 
too often reveals a word that has 
been misspelled with the copy 
before the child. 

We should have our test period 
as far away from this study period 
as our program will allow. 

During the test period, I dictate the ten words, that have 
been looked at, and written, and spelled. 1 have slates 
collected and placed on the front desk. I write with chalk, 
the correct spelling across the misspelled word. Marking 
the misspelled word with a cross or check only attracts the 
child’s attention to the mistake and thus impresses the in- 
correct spelling on his mind. If my children write in spell- 
ing blanks, I request each child to enclose a slip of paper 
with his name. On this slip, I write all the misspelled 
words just once; return the same to the child who is ex- 
pected to write each word three times and enclose slip with 
next day’s spelling lesson. {four work is done on separate 
papers or slates, then I make a list of each misspelled word. 
If there are nine, then the next study period presents nine 
old words with just one new word. A spelling lesson with 


Thus far I have been studying iF 
with the children ; they must now A (/ 
be taught to study alone during i Y }) 
their silent period. They write Some, =, 
each word twice on one side of A= =) y yy) 
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nine or ten mew words is a rare treat. A word like 
“chicken,” for example, sometimes appears in the spelling 
list every day for two weeks before every child in the room 
has mastered it. 

Every word has been visualized, but has every word been 
remembered? The review will show. I still believe in the 
old-fashioned oral spelling and therefore take every review 
page through orally. I do not think that very much oral 
spelling is beneficial, but am willing to assert that a child who 
can spell 4” words without a mistake orally can write thirty 
without a mistake. It is much easier to spell a word by 
writing than by telling the letters. A few children spell 
purely by sound but the majority must call forth their mind's 
picture before they can name the letters. Especially is this 
true, when oral spelling is resorted to only occasionally. 
After the child has been tested as to his ability to spell 
orally, then test his ability to recognize the words which you 
spell for him. Oral spelling allows the teacher to review a 
hundred words when written spelling would give her time 
for only “wenty. An old time spelling match is the best 
drill for a dark, dreary day. But the children who have 
missed should not be sent to their seats to listen only, but 
should open their books and follow the words with their 
eyes as well. Train the eye and the ear. 

Before concluding 1 want to say a few words about dicta- 
tion. I think a dictation lesson one of the most beneficial 
We can not have 


written lessons given in a primary grade. 
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too much of it. It does not teach spelling, but is the best 
test of a child’s ability to spell; besides it teaches arrange- 
ment, capitalization, and punctuation. 

I said phonics will assist a child in learning to spell. Yes, 
phonics will help a child learn two hundred words ini his 
reader, and many more like them, but the same phonics, will 
hinder him from learning the other words in his reader and 
many more like them, for such is the English language. 





A little fellow of four, who had just graduated out of kilts, 
and appeared at the door of the primary room in all the 
glories of rubber boots and many-buttoned “ ulster,”’ came 
home in high dudgeon complaining that the teacher “acted 
like he had on dresses,” and never noticed his new “ ulcer,” 
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A Song of Hope 


Back of the gloom— 
The bloom! 
Back of the strife— 
Sweet life, 
And flowering meadows that glow and gleam, 
Where the winds sing joy and the daisies dream. 
And the sunbeams color the quickening clod, 
And faith in the future, and trust in God. 
Back of the glooom— 
The bloom! 


Fronting the night— 
The light! 
Under the snows— 
The rose! 
And the vales sing joy to the misty hills, 
And the wild winds ripple it down the rills ; 
And the far stars answer the song that swells 
With all the music of all the bells! 
Fronting the night— 
The light! 
—Frank L. Stanton 





How the Little Bennets Played 
American History II 


Scenes from Indian Life 
DorotHy Howe 


o HERE ought to have been more about Indians in 

i it,” said Jack. It was Saturday morning. The five 

little Bennets and Helen were talking over their 
Columbus play. 

Bob jumped up. “Let’s give another and have it a% 
Indians,” he said. 

“Let’s,” said Jill, “and have ’em live the way they did 
when the early settlers found ’em. My book tells—” 

“Oh, oh, do let’s, Helen,’”’ screamed Betty. 

For a week Papa Bennet couldn’t find his best pipe. 
And Mamma Bennet crunched beads when she went up 
and down stairs. She found feathers everywhere. She 
even picked a small one out of the new baby’s fuzzy hair. 
Betty had been rocking her. And the new baby couldn’t 
go to sleep for the terrible screams which came down from 
the attic. It was only Bob practicing his war whoop, but 
the new baby did not know that. 

At the end of the week the family and friends of the little 
Bennets were invited to the orchard to see the second play. 
“It’s all about Indians,’ Beth told her mother, “and it’s 
the loveliest play.” 7 

Three little tents had been put up under the trees. 
They were as much like wigwams as possible. A small fire 
of leaves burned at a safe distance from the wigwams. 
Some stones were heating in it. 

In front of the largest wigwam sat Jack, as the chief of 
the tribe. He wore an old red blanket over his clothes, red 
stockings, and Helen’s red beaded moccasins. There were 
long strings of beads around his neck. His face and hands 
were stained with coffee and marked with charcoal. Some- 
where he had found an old “switch” of long black hair. 
This was fastened to the crown of his head and trimmed 
with feathers. In his mouth was Papa Bennet’s lost pipe. 


Near the fire was his “ squaw.”” Even Mamma Bennet * 


for some time didn’t know she was Jill. Her face and 
hands were stained, too. She wore a wig of black hair. 
The baby’s afghan, made in crochetted squares of yellow 
and black, was her blanket. She was cooking soup for the 
chief, in Indian style. She had a bow! filled with water and 
the materials for the soup. Into this she dropped the hot 
stones to boil the water. 

On the branch of the tree near by hung her papoose. It 
was only a big rag baby done up in a blanket and strapped 
to a board, but the squaw watched it closely. 

Near one of the other tents sat Tom and Billy Brown. 
They were dressed much like Jack. Each one had a pipe. 

Polly and Helen were their squaws. Polly carried water 
to the fire. Helen watched the fire and pounded Indian 
corn with a stone. Her papoose hung on her back. 

Beth and Betty were dressed as little Indian girls. They 
made baskets out of long grasses. Baby, the little Browns, 
and Beth’s brother Bert, were little Indian boys. They 
played about the camp. Each one had his bow and arrow. 

Into the camp came Bob and two of his chums. They 
were all dressed as Indian braves. They carried fish-poles, 
and hatchets for tomahawks. Ned had a fish slung over his 
shoulder. Bob and Alan carried something which looked 


like a deer—at least it was something the color of a deer. 
Whatever it was, it tried to get away. 

All the Indians gathered around the new comers. They 
gesticulated wildly and grunted and said queer words. Ned 
gave the fish to Polly. 

Bob and Alan put the “deer” down near the fire. Alan 
said something very low. The “deer” lay stretched out 
stiff and straight. He was Alan’s dog, Rex, and he was 
playing “dead dog.” He wouldn’t stay “dead” long. 
Alan was heard to say in a loud whisper, ‘Take him away, 
Bob, quick. Can’t you see he’s coming to life?” 

So, the “deer” was gravely carried into the wigwam. 
Here he was heard to bark wildly. 

Jill now came with her soup. She made the little boys 
come together. Then with signs and grunts she told them 
that they must shoot and hit a mark on the tree before they 
could have anything to eat. They all stood in a line and 
did their best. The Indians grunted and the audience 
cheered when Baby’s arrow went straight to the mark. 

While the shooting was going on, Bob and Alan were 
stealing quietly about, now and then pausing to listen, 
They came forward and told the other Indians that someone 
was coming. 

All grew very quiet. Footsteps could be heard coming 
nearer and nearer. Then into the camp came Jim More 
and his little sister Mary. They were dressed like the early 
settlers. 

Jim came up to the fire. ‘We want to buy furs,” he 
said. “We'll trade these.” He held out some bright 
handkerchiefs. Mary showed some blue beads. 

Of course the Indians didn’t understand the words of the 
“‘ paleface.” They all clustered about them. With signs 
and grunts the Indians asked questions. The “ palefaces” 
answered as well as they could with other signs and 
emphatic shakes and nods of their heads. At last Bob went 
into one of the wigwams. He brought back an old fur 
cape. After some more questions and answers, the Indians 
exchanged this for three handkerchiefs and a string of 
beads. Then the “ palefaces” went away. 

The play closed with a dance. The wigwams were taken 
down, the squaws doing the work. Leaves were heaped 
upon the fire until it burned brightly. Mary found a 
blanket somewhere and Jim a buffalo robe and back they 
came as Indians. 

They all took hold of hands and circled round and round 
the fire. They danced. They sang wild songs. They 
beat pieces of board with sticks for music. They shrieked 
and screamed. 

They ended up with dreadful war whoops and a flourish 
of tomahawks. Rex barked until he was hoarse. The new 
Bennet baby laughed and waved her fat fists. 

When the audience had cheered itself hoarse, and had 
started for home, Betty’s voice was heard screaming after 
them, “‘ Don’t you miss the next one—we’re going to be the 
Pilgrim Fathers!” 

Notr.— The little Bennets and their friends repeated the Indian 


play one rainy Saturday in the house. They danced around the stove 
and had just as much fun as they did out of doors. 





Corn is used as a part of a design on one of the United 
States coins. Which one? 
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Scissors’ cutting 


In picture cutting teacher should always place a picture 
cut by herself before the children, that they may have 
definite ideas before beginning work. Allow them to cut 
from imitation and their own judgment whenever practi- 
cable. 

To make Japanese kimona: Use a four-inch square of 
folding or cutting paper. Fold paper into sixteen squares. 
Cut along first crease at the right, one and one-half inches 
toward upper edge. Repeat at left, fold back, and cut out 
oblongs made by cuts. Fold paper in halves, slant 
shoulders by cutting from end of last upper crease to 
within one -half inch of centrecrease. Cut and paste narrow 


strips of contrasting colored paper at bottom of kimona and 
sleeves. Cut a freehand circle for face. Paint or draw 
features and hair. Cut umbrella and lanterns freehand. 
Cut narrow strips of black paper to paste at upper anu .ower 
edges of lanterns. 

Color description For Jap’s umbrella and lanterns, use a 
combination of black and white paper and mount on a dark 
gray. If bright colors are desired (being more pleasing to 
children), use decided combinations. Kindergarten par- 
quetry may be used— flesh tint for faces, bright colors for 
lanterns. Mount on black. 

CAROLINE M. PEaBopy 





A Primary Teacher’s Problem 


ALICE C. HorTON 


Given sixty little children in three grades. To find a 
way to dispense with time-killing written work. 

I had beginners, first and second grades in a viilage 
school. The beginners were in school the first hour of each 
session ; the first and second grades remained from nine 
o’clock till twelve and from one o'clock till four. 

If the children’s work be done orally, as the greater part 
of primary work should be done, what could classes at their 
seats be doing while another class was reciting? A friend 
suggested water colors for seat work. Delightful! if one 
could have an assistant, but how could one teacher conduct 
a class and at the same time superintend the use of water 
colors? 

While seeking a solution of my problem it occurred to me 
that if I could have one grade in school at a time, the ques- 
tion would cease to puzzle me. I told our principal, who 
is most kind and sympathetic, of my idea. He thought the 
plan worth trying and presented it to our Board of Educa- 
tion, who gave us permission to try it for two weeks begin- 
ning Sept. 15, 1902. Afterward they decided to continue 
the experiment until the end of November. 

Each grade was in school two hours a day, one hour each 
half day. The beginners spent the same amount of time in 
school as before, with this difference, however — my entire 
attention could be given to them during their stay. The 





other grades accomplished better work and nearly as much 
of it, as they did when in school six hours daily. There 
was no time for.whispering, no time for idleness. Is not 
the ability to “ work while you work,” one of the most desir- 
able of accomplishments? Then, too, the nervous strain 
was greatly reduced for us all. 

The children who arrived early played in the school yard 
until the bell, which was tapped every hour, called them in. 

Some mothers objected to the plan because it was incon- 
venient to get their little ones ready for school at different 
hours; others disliked it because the children were in the 
way at home; still others, those who cared more for their 
children than for their own convenience, were delighted 
with it. One mother said that her little girl would not have 
been able to be in school had she been obliged to attend all 
day. 

Since a primary teacher is not essentially a nurse girl, but 
is expected to teach with the greatest economy of time and 
nerve force, a good way to be rid of superfluous written 
drudgery is to have one grade in school at a time. 





Two little boys were contradicting each other; an older lad 
tried to pour oil on the troubled water by quoting, ‘‘ It takes two 
to make a quarrel and one to end it,” 

“All right!” shouted a combatant. ‘I'll be the one!” 

‘*No, you sha’n’t!” said the other. ‘I will!” 

Then a warm dispute followed, each claiming the distinction of 
being peacemaker. 
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Through Highways and Across 
Lets - H* 


Harvest Notes 
Acngs VINTON LuTHER, Newark, N. J. 


Blackboard Quotations 


Nothing stirs the sunny silence 
Save the drowsy humming of the bees 
Round the rich ripe peaches on the wall, 
And the south wind sighing in the trees. 
—Adelaide Proctor 


The silent orchard aisles are sweet 
With smell of ripening fruits. —Se/. 


Rustle and blow! Rustle and blow! 

Gather the corn for soon we'll have snow. 

Each kernel is yellow, the leaves have turned brown, 

The corn is all ready for us to cut down; 

The cattle are waiting till husking is o’er 

To taste the sweet corn of their winter’s store. 
—Nature Songs and Stories 


And soon or late to all who sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given.— Whittier 


Sunny orchards 
Bright with color; 
Fruit trees laden 
With their yield; 

Stacks of corn 
Whose silken tassels 
Wave like banners 

. In the field. —Se/. 


I hear the sound of the flails 
Far off, from the threshing floors 
In barns, with their open doors, 
And the wind, the wind in my sails 
Louder and louder roars. 
—Longfellow (The Windmill) 


The blackberry vines are scarlet, 
The wind is sharp and keen, 

And it sends the ripe nuts pattering 
Where the yellow grasses lean,—Se/, 


Pictures 
For a few cents apiece, reproductions may be obtained of 
famous pictures bearing upon this subject. For blackboard 
drawings see Primary Epucation for September, 1902. 


Pictures of implements used in harvesting may be cut from 
seed catalogues. Mount these on light board. 


List of Cosmos Pictures, 296 Broadway, New York. (Ten 
for twenty-five cents) 


The Mowers (Dupré), No. 410 
Haymaking (Dupré), No. 413 

Harvest Time (L’Hermitte), No. 432 

End of Day (Laugee), No. 514 

In the Field (Adan), No. 406 

End of Day (Adan), No. 405 

Close of Day (Jules Breton), No. 461 
Harvesting Poppies (Jules Breton), No. 459 


Perry Pictures (one cent each), 146 Fifth Ave., New York 


In Autumn: Potato Gatherers (Laugee), No. 61 5 

The Reapers (Robert), No. 1080 

The Harvest Moon (Mason), No. 3162 

Harvesters’ Return (Seifert), No. 3296 

Pomona (Ancient Sculpture), No. 1203 

Norwegians Making Hay, No. 1650 

The Balloon, No. 600; The Haymakers, No. 601; Haymakers’ 
Rest, No. 605; Haying, No. 606 (Dupré) 

Ceres (F. D. Millet) 1078 

Paying the Harvesters (L’Hermitte), No. 591 

Harvest Time (L’Hermitte), No. 589 

Across the Fields (Adan), No. 587C 

The Haymaker (Adan), No. 587 

End of Day (Adan), No. 586 

End of Labor (Breton), No. 579 

Recall of the Gleaners (Breton), No. 578 

The Gleaner (Breton), No. 577 

Morning: wheat (Breton), No. 576 

Song of the Lark (Breton), No. 575 

Angelus (Millet), No. 509 

The Gleaners (Millet), No. 511 

Going to Work (Millet), No. 512 


* Copyright 1903 by Agnes Vinton Luther 
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Music 


Songs for Little Children (Eleanor Smith) 


The Farmer Part II. 
Harvest Song Part II. 
The Wind Mill Part I. 
Mowing Song Part I. 
Alice’s Supper Part I. 


Nature Songs and Stories (Mills and Merriman) 
Picking the Apples 
A Corn Song 
Autumn 


Song Echoes from Child Land (Jenks and Rust) 


Before the Mowing 
September 

Autumn Fires 

A Song of Chestnuts 
Pop Corn 


Songs of Nature (Gertrude and Elizabeth Walker) 


Good Bye, Robin 
Good Bye to Summer 
Autumn Song 
Golden Rod 


Songs of the Child World (Jessie L. Gaynor) 


Harvest of the Squirrel and the Honey Bee 
Song of the Shining Sickle 

The Pop Corn People 

Song of the Loaf of Bread 


Kindergarten Chimes (Kate Douglas Wiggin) 


The Haymakers 
The Mowers 


Finger Plays (Emilie Poulsson) 
How the Corn Grew 
The Mill 
Making Bread 


Instrumental Music 


Several bits of descriptive music from famous composers 
may be found in Miss Mari Hofer’s collection, ‘ Music for 
the Child World.” 


The Reapers 
The Threshers 
In the Mill 
The Wind Mill 


In Autumn is the title of one of Edward McDowell’s 
charming sketches. Of this, Mr. Cable said that its mood 
was just that of his hero as he rode along the forest path in 
the autumn, and he regretted that such a thing as anachro- 
nism prevented his hero of the Civil War from whistling this 
exquisite bit of melody so lately written. 


Poems 


Autumn. Harvest Moon. The Windmill. Hiawatha, Cantos V and 
XIII (Longfellow). 

The Huskers. The Corn Song. The Pumpkin. Seed Time and 
Harvest. For an Autumn Festival. Lines to an Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion (Whittier). 

Song of the Sower (Bryant). 

Autumn (Keats). 

Nutting (Wordsworth). 

Songs of Nature, edited by John Burroughs, contains the following: 
The Scythe Song (Andrew Lang); Cornfields (Mary Howitt); A Song 
of Early Autumn (Richard Watson Gilder); Autumn; In Memoriam 
(Tennyson); Indian Summer. 

Poetry of the Seasons, Mary 1. Lovejoy, contains many harvest and 
autumn poems. 

Nature in Verse (Mary 1. Lovejoy). Nutting The Chestnut Burr. 
Come, Little Nut People. Gossip of the Nuts. 

The Posy Ring (Kate Douglas Wiggin). Baby Corn. Corn Fields. 


Stories 


Atlanta’s Race. The Three Golden Apples (Greek Myth). 

Myth of Ceres and Persephone. 

Iduna and the Apples (Norse Myth). 

Fable of the Ant and the Grasshopper. 

Story of Ruth (The Bible) . 

The Proud Little Grain of Wheat (Frances Hodgson Burnett), in 
Little Saint Elizabeth, and Other Stories. 

Wabeno’s Gift, in Wabeno the Magician, Chapter XIV. 

Treasure Boxes, in Stories Mother Nature Told the Children (Jane 
Andrews). 

Story of the Maize, in Hiawatha. 


Children’s Books 


The Farmer’s Boy (Clifton Johnson). 
Life on the Farm (Hiram S, Shepard). 
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Stories of Country Life (Sarah P. Bradish). 
Jolly Good Times (Mary P. W. Smith). 


Subject Matter 


Any of the preceding books, as well as the following, are 
useful : 

The Story of a Grain (W. S. Harwood), in S¢. Nicholas for October, 
1893. 

Creat Harvests of the Western Prairies. 
Weekly, September 4, 1902. 

All About a Grain of Corn, Outlook, December 24, 1898. 

Corn is King, Ains/ee’s Magazine, November, 1899. 

Essay upon Wild Apples (John Burroughs) in The Succession di 
Forest Trees and Wild Apples (Riverside Series). 

The Revolution of Farm Machinery. Fine illustrations. 
Work, August, 1903. 


Illustrated.  Lesiie’s 


The Wor ie 5 


How Products are Harvested and Stored 


In briefly sketching the ways in which grains, fruits, and 
vegetables are harvested, only the simpler and more primi- 
tive ways will be given, presupposing the small farm, rather 
than the large farming areas of the west. Machinery has 
taken the place of much of the homely, interesting hand 
work, with a consequent loss of the picturesque. 

Corn. Cutwith corn knife. Tied into bundles or shocks 
with rope of twisted stalks of grain, corn suckers, or twine. 
Set up at intervals over the field to dry. Left for weeks. 
Shock then taken apart. Ears twisted off. Husked either 
in field or barn. Stored in corn crib or house. If the corn 
is shelled from the cob, the loose grain is stored in bins. Of 
late the practice of chopping up the whole plant, ears and 
all, and storing it in a special building called a silo, makes it 
possible for cattle to have fresh fodder all winter. 

Wheat. Cut with sickle in olden times. Later, the 
scythe. Cradle added to carry the grain to one side as it 
is cut. Bound into small bundles or sheaves. Several 
of these set up ‘together in shocks to dry. Taken to 
barn. Formerly threshed upon floor by being beaten by 
flail. Now threshed by machinery. Field processes now 
united into one by a machine which cuts, binds, and throws 
the bundles to one side. This is called the reaper and 
binder. Grains stored in dry bins secure from rats. 

Haying. Grass cut with scythe or mowing machine early 
in the summer, as soon as it blossoms. Allowed to dry. 
Turned with pitchforks from time to time until thoroughly 
dry. Piled in hay-cocks over the field. Loaded into hay- 
wagon and taken into barn. Stored in dry loft. Often piled 
into huge hay stacks in the open field, with the top covered 
by canvas or a thatch of straw. Sometimes a movable roof 
is built for the hay to be placed under in the field, securing 
it in this way for the winter. 

Salt hay is cut late in the fall. Used for bedding for 
cattle and horses. Usually dried on adjacent upland, as the 
salt meadow is too wet when the tide is full. Stored for 
winter on raised platform in the marshes above the reach of 
the tide. 

Potatoes. Whole plant dug up. Potatoes shaken from 
plant, thrown into rows or piles, sorted according to size, and 
taken in wagons to cellar. Stored for winter in bins, or in 
so-called “ root-cellars,” pits dug in the ground, covered with 
straw and earth, with a chance for a little ventilation through 
a small. wooden shaft or other device. Potatoes must be 
kept cool and away from the light. 

Onions. Pulled. Left in the field to dry for days. 
Turned. Tops cut off. Packed on shelf or in crates so as 
to allow air to circulate. Stored later in the house to 
prevent freezing. Must be kept dry. 

Carrots. Whole plant dug up. Green tops twisted or 
cut off. Dried for a few hours. Stored in bins or cellars. 
Kept moist. 

Beets. Same as carrots, but tops must be twisted off. If 
cut too near the root, it bleeds. Stored: in cellars. 

Turnips. Pulled. Dried. Rootlets cut off. Tops cut 
off. Stored in cellars. 

Parsnips. May be left in the ground all the winter. Not 
good until after frost. If dug, the tops are cut off and the 
roots packed in loam or sand. 

Cabbages. Left until just before heavy frost. Pulled. 
Hung up by roots, heads down, or buried in a trench, heads 
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down, to last all winter. Frequently thrown into a pile in 
the field and covered with hay enough to prevent freezing. 

Celery. Dug late for winter use just before the ground 
freezes. Deep trench dug out of doors. Celery placed in 
this as if growing. Banked up with earth and boards. 
If brought into the cellar, it is packed upright in boxes of 
earth, the tops of the leaves only showing. 

Cranberries. These grow on low plants in bogs or 
marshes. Berries picked from the plants in September and 
October. Lines of twine divide the bog into long rect- 
angular areas, so as to outline each picker’s “ stint.” 
Packed in crates. Kept cool and dry. Not allowed to 
freeze. 

Pumpkins. Brought in from field the last thing before 
heavy frosts. Piled on barn floor. Later, placed on shelves 
in cellar away from the dampness. 

Pears. Picked by hand. Few keep during the winter 
except the winter pears, which are kept in the dark until 
ripe. 

Apples. Wand-picked. Apples which have been allowed 
to drop will not keep during the winter. Often thrown 
into open bins in the cellar. When packed in barrels, 
barrels headed, rolled over on their side, and left out of 
doors ag late as possible, the more air reaching them, the 
better. 

In these days of cold-storage, the problem of keeping all 
of our summer fruits and vegetables an indefinite length of 
time is solved. 





To Fold a Cupboard 
in the fall.) 


Place a five-inch square of paper on the desk, with an 
edge looking at you. Fold right edge to left edge ; open it, 
fold right edge to center line ; fold left edge to center line. 
The last two folds make the doors. 


et Pi 


(For the canned fruits and jellies “ put up” 























Draw three pencil lines inside for shelves and we 
will fill them with cans of fruit and glasses of jelly. 
These should be cut from colored paper and neatly pasted 
on the “shelves.” The cutting may be “free hand,” but 
more pleasing results will be obtained if the children are 
given cardboard patterns of cans and glasses. — /Ze/en M. 
Beckwith,“ When First We Go to School” 





Parhelia, or Mock Suns 


If two pieces of looking-glass are held on the opposite 
side of a lighted lamp or candle, an endless series of bright 
flames may be seen at one time. So, in the cold north, 
when the air is full of minute floating ice-flakes, the sun 
with its halo is reflected many times; and the traveler sees 
two, four, or more mock suns with crossing halo rings of 
startling patterns. 





An Alibi 


‘‘Now, Johnny,” said the.Sunday-school teacher, ‘‘ can you tell 
me who carried off the gates of Gaza?” 

‘“‘No, ma’am,” said Johnny promptly. ‘‘I wasn’t out with the 
boys Halloween, and so I didn’t have anything to do with it.” 
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Mass Drawing II 


WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, San Francisco, Cal. 


ET us now, in a rough, crude way, have a look at the 

t quadrupeds. Perhaps the first thing to notice is 

that the body is in nearly every case deeper through 

in the chest than in the abdomen. In other words, 

the lower line of the body slants up as it approaches the 

hind leg. This is clearly seen in Fig. 12. This difference 

. in proportion is near- 

ly always present, 

although it varies 

somewhat according 

to the habit of the 

tuminate; and we 

; shall find the same 

i division to separate 
| the slim-waisted 
\ ” beasts from those of 
more ample habit. 


animal. In a gen- 
Hi \ : 
ii There is also some 
’ 
| “ 





Set them down in 
two lists—those that 
run, and those that 





eral way those ani- 
mals whose business 
it is to get over the 
ground will have a 
deep chest and a 
slim ‘“‘waist”—which 
applies to human 
sprinters as well. 
variation to be: no- 
ticed in the top line, 
as well. Thus the 
horse, with its hol- 
low back, seems made to order for the saddle, while the 
cow presents a rigid and uninviting top line quite in contrast. 
While we are looking at the “skyline” of the cow, notice 
how she is cut off square at the back corner, for all the 


Notice the “hound, 
Fig. 12, in this re- 
world as if a carpenter had made her! Now compare her 
in this a with the horse, and having fixed the differ- 


spect. Run over, in 
your mind, some of 
| S) i ~_ 
a 
. \_. 
horse deer goat -~s 
it an B lion NYY bear 


the common animals. 
{ Fig. 13 High heels and low 


Fig. 12 The tapering of the trunk 





— 


ence in mind, you are in a great measure prepared to draw 
ia a semblance of either animal. 

The next fundamental thing lies in the matter of legs. It 
seems to be the interesting fact that all the Aunzers are low 
in the heel, while the heels of the hunted are contrastingly 
high. It looks as if, after all, nature had a conscience, and 
was trying to give the hunted ones little advantage in the 
cruel game of life. Fig. 13 shows this difference in the heel 
elevation, the arrow, in each case, indicating the heel. 
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Compare the deer with the panther as to heel elevation. 

On the other hand, those creatures whose mode of safety 
is to hide instead of to run, seem not particular at all as to 
the height of their heels; so that most of them, in fact, 
fetch heels to the ground, ‘as in the case of rats, rabbits, and 
squirrels (Fig. 14). When they must needs run, however, 
the heel will go up. But in the bear, whatever be his haste, 
he still presses the ground very nearly flat footed. The 
elephant walks on his toes, but his heel is very low. 
Finally, the monkeys, as may be ex- 
pected, walk with heel to the ground. 

, Phe same rule holds good through- 
out as to the wrist. Fig. 15 shows 
the wrist location of the horse, in 
stable parlance called the “knee.” 


elevated wrists of some of the ani- 
mals that are now fugitives, or whose 
ancestors have been. The lower 
row, in the same illustration, shows 
some other beasts whose wrists are ao 
nearer the ground. In each case \ 
the wrist is indicated by an arrow. 
Whatever these differences may 
signify to the scientist does not 
concern us at present. We are 
simply finding easy pegs to hang 
our memories of form upon. 

Having now two easy rules, one 
for the body, another for the legs, let us put them into 
operation. Draw on the blackboard a gray patch to repre- 
sent the trunk of ahorse. Use the side of a crayon, broken 
in two. No outlining, remember! Keep faith in this 
respect for a lesson or two, and you will abandon outlining 
of your own volition. With the side of your crayon just rub 


EN 4 






A horse's 
front leg 


Fig. 15 





a { dD 4 
Y ay, 

Squirrel \ rabbit rabbit > 
@) eey 3 2! 
elephant bear 

Fig. 14 


on a soft gray patch of chalk that, in a crude way, suggests 
the trunk of the horse. See to the hollow’ saddle and the 
tapering barrel (Fig. 17). Add a neck which tapers in just 
the opposite direction ; and then the head as best you can, 
for the present. 

Add the legs, having in mind our late discussion as to 


horse goat deer 
bulldog ‘sania bear cat gorilla 


Fig. 16 High wrists and low 


the joints. Having put in the fore and hind leg on the 
hither side, it will be interesting, instead of following the 
illustration, to invent a pose for the opposite legs. What- 
ever be the attitude you try for, see that the legs support the 
body. Thus, while the off fore-leg is raised for the next 
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step (in the illustration Fig. 17), the weight of the body is 
received by the hither leg. 

Finally, in adding the tail, avoid the common error of 
the school-boy in setting this member diagonally outward, 
starched stiff like a spent broom. Let the tail hang per- 
fectly limp and pendent, and let the back round downward 
gently to meet it. 

Now we have but the shadow of a steed. We must re- 





Fig.17 Just rub on a soft gray patch of chalk 

enforce our silhouette with dashes of light here and there, 
at those up-surfaces and edges that will naturally catch them. 
To intelligently apply these re-enforcing touches calls for 
merely a little thought as to where the lights will strike. So 
it is a matter, not of art, but of common intelligence. In 
Fig. 18 the light comes from the direction indicated by the 
arrow. 

So—it has taken us a long time to draw our horse. At 
such a rate, we should do but little chalk talking. The idea 
is,in practice—in telling a horse story—to draw quickly and 
ever so crudely, remembering what we can as we go. 
Depend upon it, your horse will look all right to the chil- 





Fig. 18 We reénforce our silhouette with dashes of light 


dren, particularly if you re-enforce the figure with touches 
of light in approximately the right places. 

‘In drawing a pig, start out with an oblong gray mass for 
the body. Add short legs terminating in small hoofs. Do 
not try to define the hoofs too sharply. Remember they are 





Fig. x9 Put on the curly tail and the great forward drooping ears 


usually half buried in dust or mud. Put on the curly tail 
(Fig. 19) and the great forward drooping ears. Get the 
upturned snout. Now be sure that the legs very positively 
support the body. 
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Determine where your light is to come from and then put 
on some re-enforcing touches. If your sketch is not suffici- 
ently pig-like, perhaps you have 
made the legs too long or the body 
too slim. 

Now, while we have the pig’s 
characteristics fresh in mind, let us 
put him in action. (Fig. 20.) 
Every story picture of this sort re- 
sorts to caricature. The trick here 
lies in picking out the peculiarities 
of the individual and making the 
most of them, even to exaggeration. 
So, in caricaturing a pig, the car- 
toonist makes him even more of a 
pig than nature does, by overdoing 
the particularly piggy points. This 
sort of character drawing is much 
used in illustrating children’s books, 
such as “ Mother Goose.” 

It will be better now, as an ex- 
ercise, to set yourself an original 
problem. Take “The Old Woman 
and Her Pig,” or some other pig story, and see if you 
can put a pig in a pose that you make up yourself, and 
yet keep his pigship distinctly in evidence. It is not as diffi- 
cult as it seems. The chief requisite is to remember the 





Fig. 20 A pig in action 





Fig. 2x If the cow should jump over the moon 


heavy body, the flapping ears, the upturned snout, and the 
high heel. Get these things and do not worry much about 
exact proportions. On the contrary, think more about the 
re-enforcing, or lighting of the figure. Notice that, in every 
case, it is fully as important to get in the shadows as the 





Fig.22 Neither one would back 


lights. And this is where the charcoal is always handy. 

We already have the cow’s main characteristics in Fig. 12. 
If we put the beast in action we must remember the heavy 
body, chunky legs, and tremendously thick neck. The leg 
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movement is about the same as in other quadrupeds. If the 
cow should jump over the moon (Fig. 2), her heels, already 
high, would turn up farther still, as the hind legs thrust them- 
selves backward. The wrists (the so-called “ knees "’) would 
also go up, the fore leg bending sharply forward from the 
elbow. The tail would stream out against the stars, and the 
back, in one stage of the jump, at least, would be slightly 
hollow. A rugged, heavy extension of the neck will do 
for the head. ‘The ears must come below and back of the 
horns. 

The moon may be managed facetiously or otherwise. If 
features are shown, the eyes should regard the cow. Notice 
how easily the gaze is directed by locating the pupils of the 
eyes. Fix this simple trick in mind by making the eyes 
gaze in various directions. Notice, also, while we are deal- 
ing with the moon face, that elevated brows express atten- 
tion and surprise. A mouth upturned at the corners 
expresses good humor. 

The lofty sensation is had by putting the spires and build- 
ings (affording the sky-line) below the cow. In other 
words, the latter is up in the sky. Here we have an illustra- 
tion of the use of the sky-line (which may or may not be the 
horizon line). If it is placed higher than the foreground 
objects, the latter look low to the observer. But if this line 
is placed below the foreground objects, then the latter seem 
to be elevated. 

In the goat picture (Fig. 22), the serious goat affords a 
general study in which to look for goat-like features. Notice 
that his wrists and heels are well up off the ground. His tail 
isan unkempt bunch of hair longer than in the rabbit’s case, 
but not much to boast of otherwise. The body tapers 
slightly backward, the neck tapers forward. The head is 
rather slim and the little goatee is a distinctly personal 
touch. 

The other goat gives us the same points, in action, 
although he wears his hair longer. Notice the wrist and 
heel action. The capering pose is given by the swerve of 
the body line and the cant of the head. 

Here, as everywhere else in this mass drawing, the re- 
enforcing touches are of the greatest importance. In the 
short haired goat much of the lighting, as on the back, can 
be laid on with broad strokes, by the side of the chalk. But 
in the hairy goat the effect is gained by a striking motion 
with the end of the chalk. The end stroke is used also on 
the other animal for the small, sharp details of light. 

These figures could be drawn in telling the story of the 
goats who met on the bridge. 





Questions 


Where does the chestnut tree grow? 
What kind of a tree is it? 
How does the trunk grow? 
What do the branches do? 
What is the shape of the leaves? 
What is the color of the leaves? 
What color do the leaves turn ? 
What is found along the edge of the leaves? 
When do the catkins come? 
What is the color of them? 
What is the shape of the burr? 
How does it feel? 
What is the color? 
Who opens. the burrs? 
What is the color of the burr when it opens? 
Into how many parts does it open? 
How many nuts in a burr? 
With what are the nuts covered? 
From what does this coat protect them? 
How are the nuts scattered? 
—Edith Robertson 





“ Old Mother Chestnut once lived in a burr, 
All padded and lined with the softest of fur, 
Jack Frost split it wide with his keen silver knife, 
And tumbled her out at the risk of her life.” 
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Mary's Lamb 
Dear Editor: 


I enclose some rhymes which I have made. They will not 
interfere with the Entertainment department, as they are not 
intended as a recitation. I send them in hope to make some 
tired teacher laugh (or, perhaps, even a tired editor). 

NELLIE R. CAMERON 


Mary had a little lamb, 
It was her joy and pride, 

One day, when Mary went to school, 
It trotted by her side. 


It ambled softly through the room, 
The teacher didn’t care. 

The children never laughed and played 
Because a lamb was there! 


And so the teacher made it ‘‘pose.” 
(Not such an easy task.) 

The children drew its picture then; 
What more could children ask? 


They drew it first with grimy hands— 
And charcoal stumps, I think, 

And then with many a spot and splash— 
And toothpicks dipped in ink. 


But still that lamb remained in sight, 
And so, to correlate, 

They had a language lesson next— 
(That school was up to date.) 


Their observations were so keen, 
Their comments were so wise— 

They told the number of its legs, 
And counted up its eyes! 


They had to skip the ‘‘number work,” 
There was no time to read; 

For still, to correlate that lamb 
Seemed quite the pressing need. 


From day to day, from week to week, 
The pets came rambling in; 

And not to correlate them seemed 
A pedagogic sin. 


*“Why don’t the children learn to read?” 
The wondering parents cry. 

*‘They learn that incidentally,” 
The teacher did reply. 





Seat Work 


R. O'L. 


In the early months of the school year when it is so hard 
for little people to settle down to real work, I have found 
this device in seat work profitable employment for the so- 
called “ busy-work ” period. 

Materials required: discarded readers, thin cardboard, 
envelopes. 

For the first step in the work, select a page that has-a 
picture. Mount the picture and printed story on separate 
pieces of cardboard. Now writ the story on another piece 
of cardboard and cut between words. Put mounted picture, 
printed story and cut up words into envelope. 

Now this seat work is not mere “ busy work,” and it can be 
used in several ways. Of course the first way which suggests 
itself is matching the written words to the printed story. A 
child never tires of this and you will find he learns a great 
deal from the comparison and discrimination used in his 
work, 

Another way is to read the printed story silently, put it 
back into envelope, then arrange written words to tell the 
story about the picture. : 

Again to vary the lesson, tell the children to leave picture 
and printed story in the envelope. Select the written words, 
beginning with capitals, and make as many-sentences as pos- 
sible. Now take out the printed lesson and compare. 

Some day, give the children paper and let them copy the 
printed story. Now arrange the written words and have the 
children compare their written work with that done by 
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teacher. This may, or may not, be an aid to work in pen- 
manship — depends on how carefully the teacher’s work has 
been done. 

Now in order that this seat-work, or any seat-work, may 
be successful, we must make the children feel that their 
work is to be inspected and appreciated. It does not take 
very much time out of a lesson for the teacher to walk up 
the aisles, give a little pat here, a nod there, a “ silent word” 
to the lazy child, while his industrious neighbor receives a 
“Well done, John!” If there is time, allow some child 
who has done his work extra well to read the story to the 
class. 

After a child has worked hard, I think he is entitled to 
a little reward for his effort. There is nothing much more 
discouraging toa pupil, than to work diligently all the ses- 
sion and have his seat work collected without a word from 
the teacher. Now if something should happen so that you 
cannot inspect work, it will not lower your dignity very 
much to exp/ain to the little folks why you couldn’t look at 
their work. 

I have been asked in connection with the aforementioned 
device in seat work, if there isn’t someone in the class con- 
tinually raising his hand to say that he can’t find certain 
words. No, for I tell the children at the beginning of a 
period to leave a space for the word they can't find and go 
on. It is a good idea to have a number of the small card- 
board slips on the desk, and just before the envelopes are 
collected, write the missing words and give to owners. 

When the children have become so familiar with the dis- 
carded reader stories that they are no longer interesting, 
take the short stories from old numbers of Primary Epuca- 
TION or use the cut up stories which appear every month. 
Number each section of story, also the envelope containing 
it. When the seat work is finished, let the children read 
according to number. When they discover that they have 
all helped to make a complete story, they will realize that 
they haven’t been working just to keep busy. 





Devices 


May L. ALLEN 


After all the pedagogics are assimilated and every text- 
book mastered, the manner of presenting each subject 
depends upon the personality of the instructor. Almost all 
primary teachers have devices, an expression of which would 
prove of mutual benefit. Perhaps the mention of a few 
may suggest an interchange of ideas. 

Before Miss H. was in the D Primary a week, she 
regretted her inability to draw and discovered that, in a vil- 
lage that gave her sixty first-year pupils, there was no one 
who could teach her. She copied with great care the 
pictures in her school journal (Primary Epucation, by the 
way), with results that surprised her, and astonished the 
teachers who happened in. But they had to be erased. 

“Why can’t I save them?” thought Miss H. The 
next month she’drew on paper by the aid of the “ squares,” 
as she had previously done on the board. 

“ What good will that do you?” I queried. She confided 
her intention of perforating the lines and making a stencil 
which, when completed, would serve more than once. 

Next morning the stencil was done. ‘‘ How did you do 
it?” Lasked. “With a darning needle,’’ she answered. 

Not satisfied with the scope of her work, she rules all 
kinds of pictures into squares for reproduction. Perhaps 
some other teacher has done these things for herself. 

Pencil boxes were annoying. One day, Miss H. held 
up a little bag, nine inches long and six inches wide, sewed 
into small stalls. For the short pencils, the line (of stitch- 
ing) was slanted. ‘See, how much quieter?’ she said, 
inserting her pencil and laying it down upon her desk. 
“The raindrop does the same work as the snowflake, but 
which is quieter?” ‘Snowflake bags” are now an estab- 
lished institution in that room. 

She possessed tact in story telling. One day she told the 
story of a foolish housekeeper who watched her neighbor 
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sweep, and was surprised to find her own rooms had not 
been cleaned by watching another work. An idle lad, who 
had been intent upon a companion’s work, washed his slate 
vigorously, eager to begin his work, although the teacher 
had not looked in his direction. 

I almost forgot the “I am”’ stories. They begin gener- 
ally with a seed, an acorn, a bud, etc., and are told in the 
first person. At their conclusion, the children guess “ who 
we played we were.” 

One day, when I entered her room, Miss H. was erasing 
some hieroglyphics from the board. An explanation fol- 
lowed. ‘I have a few pupils who do not give proper atten- 
tion to expression. With a little practice, I am able to take 
these impressions as they read. The rising inflection is a 
convex line; falling, a concave; hesitation, a break in the 
line. They see, in this way, how others Aear them, and a 
desire for improvement usually follows.” 





Work versus Words 


* Amy C, SCAMMELL 


Dr. Booker T. Washington tells this: Night after night, 
the old colored slave prayed, “Lord, send this darkey a 
turkey for Christmas.” But no turkey came. Then, weary 
with waiting, he changed his prayer; “ Lord, send this 
darkey fo a turkey,” and his prayer was answered that very 
night. 

Week after week, a full-of-faith teacher prayed to her few 
bad children in her “ O, how—I—wish—you—would " way, that 
they would cast off certain habits and put on new and more 
becoming ones ; but the new styles failed to appear; there 
were no patterns to fashion them by in the children’s 
homes ; the readymade virtues which the good children of 
the school wore,— why, these dad children hadn’t an idea 
where they came from. 

And so they kept on with their petty vices until the 
teacher left words for work, when she got the results she 
wanted. 

Jake swore when angered ; under his breath, zn” school, 
away above it, when out. Now Jake did not believe ina 
God (so he boasted) ; no use for an appeal in that direction ! 
He did believe with all his might, in pretty Ellen Keith who 
had taken his part twice, when the odds went against him, 
and he, imnocent. So his Ellen-Keith-faith must save him. 
One day, when his white-heat anger had borne terrible 
vaths, Ellen had heard him, and had paled. The teacher 
saw, and said, “ Write a letter to Jake this afternoon, and 
ask a reply.” Ellen wrote a letter without “gush” or 
‘“‘ preach,” but full of original ways and means, to leave off 
swearing. Result? Jake swore less, then least, then stopped. 
How done? By Jake’s own hard work ; for he had never, 
in his fourteen years, worked so hard at anything, as he 
had worked at thinking, on the evening when he had labored 
out his promises to Ellen. 

Sadie stole. It was im her, people said, and by no moral 
surgery could it be gotten out of her. But Sadie stole with 
a difference, and not as a common thief; she took from 
others the things she needed, and just what her parents 
should have supplied to her. She had never stolen rings, 
though “ Providential’’ chances had come in her way. Her 
teacher experimented ; she asked Sadie to make out a list 
of the things she would have if she could ; the list was short 
and reasonable. 

Sadie had a talent, skill to use needles of every kind. 
This had been a hidden talent,— but her teacher happened 
upon it one day, during a call, when Sadie displayed her 
“fancy work,’”’ each piece of which was a possible solution 
to the problem, “‘ How can I help Sadie to fill out her list 
honestly?” A deal of kindly training, and Sadie could 
supply the pretty and useful things that people buy as the 
holidays come near. For the first time in her life, she 
earned money ; it was a welcomed way out of stealing into 
honesty ; the teacher was the self-appointed guardian of the 
girl until she left school for work at good prices. You see? 
That girl only needed a chance to work out her own salva- 
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tion; before the chance came, she knew no other way than 
to steal it out, since she mus¢ have dinners and dress, to 
keep on living. 

Jane told lies. Such interesting ones they were, that 
people would hear to the end, even delaying the end 
by suggestive questions; the teacher listened interestedly, 
too, to get points, and to note symptoms. She got them, 
and, at once, she set Jane to writing ‘‘ make-believe” 
stories, which she read, as such, before the school ; striking 
pictutes were given her to write about; all her stories must 
be respectably reasonable, and free from the gossip and 
spite which often markéd her spoken falsehoods. They 
must be stories which would illustrate some truth, and help 
some one. By this moral irrigation, she turned the imagi- 
native child’s fancies into safe and healthful channels. 

“Only the shots that kill, count.” The tongue, though 
mighty, seldom sends out the hot-shot words of love or of 
warning that kill outright. It is daily proving true, that the 
teacher cannot sweep out the evil from the child’s nature, 
with any moral or religious broom of her own; the child 
must do his own clearing away with his own broom, or better, 
he must do his own uprooting in his own way. His teacher 
may help, by placing needful tools within range, and by that 
kindly oversight, which always comes to the rescue defore 
the critical point. 





An Interrupted Game 


L. D. WELSH 

Jack looked gloomily out of the window. 

“There are the fellows now,” he said, as a number of 
boys came down the village street. They were tossing a 
ball back and forth, and one of them carried a bat. : 

“Hi, Jack!” they cried. “ Hurry up, will you?” 

Jack went to the door. 

“I can’t go,” he said. 

“‘Can’t go? Why, you’ve got to. We can’t practice 
without you and the game comes off next Saturday, you 
know.” 

“T can’t help it. Father and Mother had to go away 
and Herbert went to the city this morning. I'll have to 
tend store until some one comes home. I’m sorry.” 

The boys looked at each other in dismay. They were 
determined that the Deepdale club should beat the Weston 
club in the coming game, and Jack was their very best 
player. They simply couldn’t get along without him. 

“T have it,” cried Ned. “Why can’t your sister Anna 
take your place in the store?” 

“She isn’t big enough,” replied Jack. “She can’t 
measure out potatoes or lift gallon jugs of molasses.” 

* Who’s going to buy potatoes or molasses this afternoon ?”’ 

“Well, some one might come in and take something. 
She couldn’t help it.” 

‘* Now, how many times has anyone done that, I’d like to 
know? There aren’t any thieves in Deepdale.’’ 

“« My father told me to stay.” 

“He won’t care, if the store isn’t left alone.” 

“Anna might make mistakes in change.” Jack was visibly 
weakening. 

“Now, Jack, just see here. The field where we play is in 
plain sight of the store. We'll all keep an eye this way, and 
Anna can call us if anything is wrong. I’m going to get 
her now.” 

Jack’s house was just across the street, so Anna was soon 
in the store. She was ten years old, and small for her age, 
but she felt as large as any one. 

“IT know the prices of everything,” she said. “I can do 
just as well as you can, Jack.” 

The boys told her about calling them, then went away, 
leaving Anna in charge. 

They became so absorbed in their game that the store 
was entirely forgotten, when they were interrupted by a 
scream. 

Jack dropped the bat and turned to see Anna, who 
was— 

(Let the children tell the rest of the story) 
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Little Squirrels, Crack Your Nuts 


Little squirrels, crack your nuts; 
Chirp your busy tune; 

Sound your merry rut-a-tuts— 
Boys are coming soon! 

Hide to-day, and pile to-day, 
Hoard a goodly store: 

When the boys are gone away, 
You may find no more. 

Hear you not their merry shout, 
Song, and happy laughter? 

Sure as leaping boys are out, 
Girls are coming after. 

Hide and pile, then, while you may; 
Hoard a goodly store; 

If the children come this way, 
You will find no more.—Mary Mapes Dodge 





Our Friends of Field and 
Forest II 


Squirrels 
GERTRUDE MOORE 
The Red Squirrel 


QO»: ing the woods one day, after butternuts, Bobby 
heard a strange noise. It wasn’t the “ Whit kwit?” 
of a partridge. It wasn’t the cheery “ Chuck, chuck 

chuck,” of a chipmunk, sitting in the sunshine out- 
side his den. It was a kind of drumming on wood. And 
with the rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat, was a scurrying of feet 
and a series of squeals and screams, like nothing so much as 
a squirrel. Bobby listened. The rat-a-tatting and squealing 
and squirming kept up. 

It was a squirrel — or two squirrels. Bobby could hear 
two voices. One was shrill. The other was deep and 
hoarse. And they mixed together in the queerest way. 

At last Bobby found the tree where the racket was going 
on. It was a tall oak. There, on a low horizontal limb, 
sat a saucy red squirrel. He wriggled and giggled and 
screamed with laughter. And all the time, he beat out the 
jolliest little jig on the branch. 

But where was the other squirrel? Bobby could still hear 
the two voices. But he could see only one squirrel. At 
last, Bobby found out something which made him open his 
eyes wide. That queer little squirrel up there owned both 
voices himself ! 


Invade some butternut or hickory grove on a frosty October morning, and 
hear the red squirrel beat the “juba” on a horizontal branch. It isa most 
lively jig, what the boys call a “ regular breakdown,” interspersed with 
squeals and snickers and derisive laughter. The most noticeable peculi- 
arity about the vocal part is the fact that it isa kind of duet. In other 
words, by some ventriloquial tricks, he appears to accompany himself as 
if his voice split up, a part forming a low guttural sound, and a part 
a shrill nasal sound.— Fohn Burroughs 


The red squirrel is as much a part of October as dropping 
nuts, and red and yellow leaves. His gay little chatter 
belongs to autumn woods quite as much as the bobolink’s 
song does to- June meadows. 

Do you see the little red squirrel in the picture? He 
fairly bubbles over with fun. He is as full of his pranks as 
a hand organ is of tunes. His home is the great green 
wood. The fences and stone walls are his railroads. On 
them he travels to orchards where apples are ripe. Or, 
sometimes, when times are hard, he ventures to some barn 
and helps himself to the farmer’s grain. 

Many times on his journey he stops for lunch. He sits 
up straight. His long bushy tail fits into the pretty curve of 
his back. Between his paws he holds a ripe hickory nut. 
He turns it from side to side. He crunches into it with his 
sharp white teeth. He munches daintily. All the time his 
big, bright eyes watch, his keen ears listen. He is one 
quiver of excitement from the tips of his ears to the end of 
his tail. A sound—he is off and away, a streak of rusty red 
against the gray of the fence rail. 

If he finds that he need not have been frightened, he 
stops again. He pulls himself together with many a quick 
jerk and turn, and goes on with his meal. He cocks his 
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pretty head, now on one side, now on the other. If he sees 
you peering at him, he looks you all over. When he finds 
you will not harm him, he screams, and laughs, and chatters. 
He is so saucy you are quite sure he says, “ Oh, what a silly 
thing to be a little boy. It’s so much more fun to be a 
squirrel.” 

He is such a happy-go-lucky sort of fellow that he doesn’t 
bother much to lay up food for the winter. Sometimes, he 
sticks a few extra nuts here and there in the forked branches 
of trees, or hides them away in saplings in case he should 
need them. This isn’t such a poor plan in some ways, 
either. For with his food scattered about, the red squirrel 
can go away from home, quite sure that no thief will find all 
his stores. He is more or less active all winter. 

When the freezing days come, the little red squirrel 
knows some hungry minutes. But he scurries away over the 
snow, sure that he will find something. Perhaps there are a 
few frozen apples left in the orchard. The seeds of these 
will do for breakfast. Sometimes he dines scantily on sumach 
buds, or the seeds he finds hidden away in hemlock cones. 


The Chipmunk 


There is another squirrel called the chipmunk. He is 
lighter in color than the red squirrel. His tail is shorter 
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and smaller. 
of his body. 

If you could examine his mouth, you would see a tiny 
flap of skin on the inside of each cheek. These open inside 


He has long, narrow, black stripes on each side 


and make real little pockets. Cheek pockets are handy 
things to have, the chipmunk finds. He doesn’t need to 
carry his food in his teeth, as other squirrels do. 

He lives in a hole which he digs in the ground. It would 
seem that the little fellow would leave the loose soil which 
he digs out somewhere near by. But usually there isn’t a 
trace of it to be seen when the snug little nest is finished. 
Only the little builder himself knows where the door is. 
Perhaps he carries away the loose earth in his cheek 
pockets. 

He likes a maple leaf quite as well as anything. He 
picks out a good sized one, and tucks it with both hands 
into those handy little pockets of his. Then away he goes 
by the most roundabout paths to his home. 

Close to his home he stores a tidy pile of nuts — enough 
to last him all winter. In December he goes into his den. 
There he stays, warm and cozy, all winter long. He always 
lives by himself. He never comes out of his nest until 
March. Then he is up and stirring. Who could sleep 
under the ground when woodpeckers drum and frogs chirp 
that spring has come? 

March is mating time for chipmunks. In May, four or 
five babies are born to the proud little parents. And busy 
times begin. The babies must be fed and cared for. So 
the scamper and scramble for food begins. And all the 
time one must watch out for sounds and scents that mean 
“A dog is coming!” “There is a boy witha gun! Run! 
Run!” ; 
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Busy as they are, chipmunks have plenty of time for play. 
Did you ever see two or three of them have a game of tag? 
Round and round they scamper, first one ahead, then 
another. And they chatter and scream, and seem to have 
as good a time as school children out at recess. 


The Gray Squirrel 


Is much larger than the red one. He is an elegant little 
fellow. On the upper parts of his body his fur is gray. The 
under parts are white, and there are yellowish-brown dashes 
of color on his back and sides. 


(For picture of gray squirrel see page 379.) 


His ears are high, narrow, and pointed. He has a 
magnificent bushy tail of which he is very proud. It is 
more than an ornament. When he takes a leap from some 
tall tree, his great tail is arched and helps break his fall. 
And when he goes to sleep, he wraps it about him, like a 
warm, furry blanket. 

A story is told of a gray squirrel who once lost part of his 
tail. He was heart-broken. .He went away and hid, and 
nothing could coax him from his hiding place. 

The gray squirrel lives in the trunk of some old tree. It 
has an entrance far up in the branches. When spring 
comes, the little fellow seems to feel the need of a summer 
home. So he selects a pleasant location — usually in a tree 
near to his old home. 

Here he builds a pretty cottage of small, leafy twigs. To 
this home he brings his mate. And here the baby squirrels are 
born and brought up. The old home is not forgotten. The 
squirrels often visit it. And when they are in danger, it is 
to this home that they run for safety. . 

Gray squirrels are easily tamed. In some cities they play 
about the paths of public parks and along the roadsides. 
They seem quite as much at home as the children who pet 
and feed them. In these cities, laws are made to keep 
people from killing or harming the tame squirrels. 

A little girl who lives in New York City told me 
about the squirrels in Central Park. When she goes to 
the park she always carries a bag of peanuts for them. 
She sits down on the walk and they come all about her for 
the nuts. Some of them always come and eat out of her 
hands. Others wait until they think she is not looking, run 
up, grab a nut, run away, and eat it at a safe distance. And 
some of them will never come near her, no matter how long 
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she coaxes them. For these timid ones she always leaves 
some nuts nicely shelled. 


The Flying Squirrel 


There is one squirrel who is up and doing only at night. 
All day he is rolled up in a furry ball. But at night—how 
he flies about, building his house or storing up nuts. 
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This is the flying squirrel. He is unlike other squirrels. 
He has a fold of skin between each fore and hind leg. 

These folds are strong and elastic. ‘They are partly held 
up by the bony part of the feet. When the squirrel leaps, 
these folds spread out, something like wings, and break his 
fall. 

Although this squirrel is called a flying squirrel, his way 
of getting through the air is not like a bird’s. He cannot 
fly upward. His flight is only a long drawn-out descent. 
He drops quickly in a slanting direction. His legs are held 
straight and stiff from his body. His body itself is 
made broad and flat. His tail acts something like a 
rudder. 


A Story 


Mabel’s birthday was on the thirty-first day of October. 
Her mother said she might have a party and invite all the 
little girls in the village. And because it was All Hallow 
E’en, the children were to bob for apples and roast chest- 
nuts. Best of all, they were to sit around the fire and see 
who could tell the best story. 

Elsie was Mabel’s chum. She lived near the woods and 
was to furnish the chestnuts. She gathered them in a big 
basket. Then she picked out the plumpest ones and spread 
them on the attic floor to dry. 

One day she went to look at her pile of nuts. She was 
sure some were gone. She counted those that were left. 
The next day she counted again. ‘There were just six nuts 
missing. 

Mother said Elsie had not counted right. No one but 
Elsie had been in the attic. Anda rat would not carry off 
the nuts whole. 

But the next day five more nuts were gone. And the next 
day, six more. And every day they disappeared. 

Elsie slept in a room under the attic. On the morning of 
Mabel’s birthday, she heard a strange sound outside the 
window, in the big maple tree. 

There sat a saucy red squirrel with big round eyes. He 
rocked fearlessly on a high branch. In his paws was a ripe 
chestnut. It was so good. He nodded his head and 
snickered about it to himself while he nibbled. 

When he had finished the 
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Quiet ! 


A recently appointed superintendent on his first round of 
visits entered a room just as the pupils were filing out for 
recess. 

“Quiet! there, quiet!’’ shouted the teacher, made more 
nervous than usual by the feeling that she was under inspec- 
tion. “Johnny Gray, keep in line, or you will stay after 
school. Don’t shuffle so. Stop!’ And she struck the 
bell in her hands a dozen times. “ Now if you don’t go out 
more orderly I shall send you all back to your seats. Once 
more, now, forward, left-right, left-right, left-right — there 
Henry Jones, you are out of step again; take your seat and 
stay in — left-right, left-right — Quiet ! Quier! QUIET !” 





The King’s Garment 


‘‘King Winter is coming,” October said. 
‘*We must make him a robe and a crown for his head!” 


‘For the royal purple the asters will do, 
And the goldenrod has a gold crown’s hue.” 


‘*We will trim the robe from foot to crown 
With the finest of feathery thistledown. 


‘Then wondrous autumn leaves we'll bring 
And strew in the pathway of the King.” 


And so King Winter is robed each year, 
Though his dress soon fades and wasteth sear. 
—Arthur E. Locke in Christian Register 





A Modern Mother’s Diary 


To-night Clifford has said: 

‘*Mamma, are the stars holes in the sky to let the rain 
through?” 

I cannot sleep, such is my agitation. 

Clifford is scarcely five years old, whereas, according to the 
best pedagogical authorities, Martin Luther did not ask this 
question until he was seven, and Alexander the Great, in all 
probability, not until he was nine. 

I know not what to think. 





nut, he glanced all about. He 
didn’t see the little girl in 
the window. So he frisked away 


Halloween 





up the tree toward the attic 
window. The window was closed 
and fastened. Elsie waited and 
listened. She heard little feet 
scurry up the roof of the house. 
In a minute they came nearer. 
They were on the floor of the attic 
over her head ! 

How did the squirrel find his 
way in? Down the chimney? 
Elsie never knew. 

But in another minute there 
was a rattle of nuts, a scamper, a 
rush and a rustle, and then, there 
sat the tiny thief on the maple 
bough, eating another of her 
nuts, shaking and chuckling with 
mirth. 

It was only a small basket 
of nuts that Elsie carried to 
the party. She didn’t say any- 
thing about the red-brown squir- 
rel, who had eaten more than 
his share without roasting them, 
until the time came for the 
stories. Then she told all about 
him just the best she could. 
And she did so well that she won 
the first prize. 

And what do you suppose it 
was? A beautiful gray squirrel 
in a big cage with a wheel. 
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A Versatile Student 


EMILY FREIBERGER, Chicago 


One bright winter day, as the pupils in my room were 
enjoying some guessing games, there came a knock at the 
door. Soon there entered a plain little woman, a typical 
cartoon school-ma’am from the rim of her glasses to the hem 
of her skirt. 

She announced that she was a teacher in a !ittle town 
many miles from Chicago, and that the Board of Education 
of that place had selected her to visit a few Chicago schools, 
for the purpose of making a study of our methods of teach- 
ing arithmetic. She asked me to give her an idea of the 
work I was doing in third grade, saying, “Show me as much 
as you can in twenty-five minutes. I am very much inter- 
ested.” I assented in as gracious a way as a tired teacher 
can at half-past two in the afternoon. 

I proceeded to show her what we could do in rapid addi- 
tion, how the pupils could multiply large numbers by 12}, 
25, 75, 874, etc., without writing down a figure, how I 
taught tables by inference, and many other things. Soon I 
was ready not only to dismiss my class but also to say fare- 
well to my visitor. I told her of the beautiful work she 
could see in the other rooms. (This little speech sounds so 
modest, and is usually effective.) But I saw she was not 
going to leave until she had delivered a small-sized oration. 

She thanked me for my trouble, complimented me upon 
the work, showed me the notes she had taken to prove to 
me how interested she had been, and added, ‘‘Now I am 
going to ask you something which may seem very strange to 
you. You may think me rude, impolite, and lacking in tact 
and judgment. But I beg of you to excuse what I shall say 
and to remember I am a teacher from out of town, a stranger 
ina large city. So pardon me if I ask you, Where did you get 
that skirt you are wearing?” Howl managed to control 
my laughter I do not know, but my expression must have 
shown my surprise. 

She then explained that she had been thinking that the 
skirt was most suitable in material, length, and color for 
wear in a school-room, that she had noticed it fitted beauti- 
fully, and that if it had been bought ready-made she would 
immediately go and purchase one. Imagine my feelings! 

Is it any wonder a minister feels he can influence his 
feminine hearers better in the dark? 





The Pumpkin in Olden Time 


In pioneer times peaches and pears were unheard of ; 
apple trees had to be grown, and the principal fruit of that 
period was the faithful pumpkin. ‘The time when pumpkins 
ripened was a time of general rejoicing. The crop of 
pumpkins was always to be relied on; every country loft 
contained a wagon-load of pumpkins, and every village 
householder bought them by the dozen. They did not 
freeze in log houses. Pumpkins, as elderly women can 
testify, and as the old cook-books show, was as popular a 
gastronomic dependence then as the splendid apple is now. 
Stewed pumpkin was an everyday dish, fried pumpkin also ; 
pumpkin butter, pumpkin jam, and pumpkin preserves were 
always made. Pumpkin bread was a notable pioneer deli- 
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cacy, and a New England cook-book gives a recipe for 
Boston brown-bread into which a cupful of cold stewed 
pumpkin was to be stirred. Pumpkin pies were, perhaps, 
more toothsome then than now, and pumpkin pudding was 
also much relished. Dried pumpkin was universal. One 
elderly Indiana man recalls that he could hardly find his way 
to bed in the fall, so thickly hung the strings of drying 
pumpkin in the loft of his father’s house. It was cut in 
strips and threaded, then hung behind stoves, near the fire- 
places, or from the roof-beams all over the house. 

Children had rare sport when pumpkins were plenty. 
Jack-o’-lanterns were made and put in queer places to scare 
other children, candles being chéap and plenty, too. Some- 
times a row of Jack-o’-lanterns would suddenly gleam out 
along the top of the log house or on a shed. To whitewash 
pumpkins on the vine in the field was also considered the 
essence of exquisite amusement.—.Se/. 





Corn Teaches the Selfish Farmer a. Lesson 


Once upon a time a very selfish farmer received from a 
friend a new kind of seed corn. One of his neighbors 
wanted to buy some of it, but the selfish farmer would 
neither give nor sell a kernel. 

As it happened, he was as ignorant as he was selfish. 
He knew nothing about radicles or p!umules or pollen. 

His neighbor, however, was wiser, and knew a great deal 
about botany, and so determined to get some of this new 
species of corn without either buying or stealing it. 

The first farmer planted his new kind of corn close beside 
the fence which separated his own farm from that of his 
neighbor. 

Thereupon the second farmer selected from the middle of 
his best ears of corn the best kernels for seed and planted 
them on his own side of the fence, very near the other 
farmer’s seed. 

The warm rain and sun made the corn on both sides of 
the fence grow and flourish. . 

When it neared the time for the blossoms of corn tassel to 
shed their pollen, the wise neighbor kept close watch. 

At just the right time, he cut the tassel from every stalk 
on his side of the fence, so that no pollen from his own field 
should fertilize any corn which he had planted. 

The new corn on the other side of the fence was rich in 
pollen, and caring nothing for line fences, ‘floated in the air 
and fell on the neighbor’s corn. 

This pollen was rich with oil and ripened almost every ‘ 
grain. 

When husking time came, the stingy farmer was surprised 
to find that his neighbor had plenty of corn exactly like his 
and that every ear was filled with ripening grain. 

—Red Letter Days 





Every day brings a ship, 
Every ship brings a word ; 
Well for those who have no fear, 
Looking seaward well assured 
That the word the vessel brings 
Is the word they wish to hear.—Se/. 
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The Brownies’ Nutting Party 


ANNE Pavey, Chicago 
(All rights reserved) 


URING the month of October we try to make our 

D school-room a glory of autumn colors. The children 

bring in everything of beauty they can find. We 

have a seed border with its heads of down thistle 

seeds, bursting milkweed pods and many other kinds 

of seeds. Sprays of beautifully colored leaves, 

branches bearing nits and fruits and bunches of 

fs eats of ‘golden corn, cat-tails and plumy grass add to 

/%. 1 the decorations. 

ee ps There are ever so many pleasing exercises in con- 

oF nection with the leaves. Very little children enjoy 

making them in relief in kindergarten clay. The 

4 4 leaves are pressed gently into the clay to make an 

imprint of the veins. The clay is pressed down 

around the leaf leaving it raised in relief. Older 

children build up the leaf on a tablet of clay. For this 
work do not allow children to flatten the 
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What to do with Autumn Leaves 
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October’s Party 
October gave a party 
The leaves in hundreds came,— 
The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Maples, 
And leaves of every name. 


The Sunshine spread a carpet 
And everything was grand. 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind, the band. 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in crimson dressed, 
The lovely Misses Maple, 
In scarlet, looked their best. 


All balanced to their partners 
And gaily fluttered by. 

The sight was like a rainbow 
New-fallen from the sky. 


Then in the rusty hollows 
At hide-and-seek they played; 
The party closed at sun-down 
And everybody stayed.—Se/. 


When the poem above has been learned the children 
dramatize it. October, the hostess, is decked in leaves of 





leaves. After some practice small sprays j{ 
can be made also. 

On one of the days when exceptionally A 
pretty leaves have been brought in we 
pass them around to the children. If each 
child can have more than one and after 
using his own exchange with his neighbor 
that each can make several leaves, the 
lesson is all the more interesting. The 
leaves are used as patterns. The chil- 
dren lay them on drawing paper and ' 
trace around them, then cut them out \ 
carefully. Then they color them as : 
nearly like the original leaves as possi- ' 
ble. This can be done with water-colors 
or colored crayons, A! 
The leaves are then collected and used | 
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to make the name of the month — Ocrto- 
BER. They can be tacked on the wall 
with very small pins or pasted on some 
rich, dark paper as a background. The 
ingrain wall paper which comes in rich, 
plain colors is the best for this purpose. 
The effect of the bright colored leaves is 
very pleasing and the children like it be- 
cause they had a share in making it. The 
making of the name of each of the months 
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in something typical of that month is 
work the children enjoy very much. 











For another lesson the children are 
given long pieces of drawing paper and 











colored crayons and asked to copy the 
“‘ leafy’ name as it looks. I would sug- 
gest that, for very little children, the 
teacher trace the letters of October very 
faintly, for the children will be so inter- 
ested in getting in the colors that they will forget the form 
of the letters. Tell them not to try to show each leaf as it 
really is—only the little masses of color and the little 
points of the leaves which stand out here and there. 

The prettiest use we have found for the leaves is making 
them into long chains which we festoon about the room. 
For these chains we use the leaves of the black oak tree. 
These leaves turn a glossy golden-brown and do not crumble 
and curl when dry, as most leaves do. The stems harden 
and can be cut off and used as pins to join the leaves. 
Each child makes a long piece and all the pieces are 
joined. The chains last all winter. Every fall we send 
a large box of these leaves to a kindergarten in a poor 
district and the little folks there have a taste of October’s 
beauties. 

We learn several poems about the leaves and draw illustra- 
tions for them. The poem given here is a favorite, and 
when used as suggested, makes a pleasant little exercise, 


Brownies’ Lunch box 


every hue. Miss Sunshine, dressed in yellow, scatters sua- 
beams everywhere (bits of yellow paper represent the 
sunbeams). Miss Weather may carry an umbrella in case 
of rain. She assists everyone to have a good time. Pro- 
fessor Wind and his whistling band furnish the music, while 
the remainder of the school, covered and crowned with 
leaves, which they have gathered for the occasion, take the 
part of guests. After all are assembled they choose partners 
and have a merry dance. When tired of that they play at 
hide-and-seek. Then, as the music dies quietly away, one 
by one the gay little leaves nestle down to Mother Earth for 
their long winter’s nap. 
A little verse in “How the Leaves Came Down,” by 
Susan Coolidge, says 
I saw them; on the ground they lay, 
Golden and red, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away 


White bed-clothes heaped upon her arm, 
Should come to wrap them safe and warm.” 
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Brownies’ basket 


A pretty end to the play is to have Winter come and cover 
them over with (cotton) snow. 


The Brownies’ Nutting Party 


There was great excitement in Brownie Town. Word 
had come from Jack Frost that the nuts were all ready to 
gather, so plans were being made for a day in the woods. 
The first thing to see to was boxes for lunches. For these 
each Brownie took two squares of some nice stiff paper 
which he could crease easily. One square was 4 inches 
square and the other 4} inches square. They folded the 4 
inch squares into 16 equal squares and cut the pattern as 
you see in Fig. I. They formed it into a little square box, 
putting the corners marked A inside. They pasted the 
boxes neatly and firmly at the corners. 

The larger square they also folded into 16 equal squares, 
the edges of the square to the nearest crease on each side 
and cut away all of the square outside these new creases 
which left the pattern you see in Fig. II]. They cut it as 
shown, and folded and pasted as they did the box. This 
made the cover for the lunch box which Fig. III. represents. 

The next thing to prepare was a basket in which to 
gather the nuts. Each Brownie took another 4 inch square 
and folded it into four equal parts and cut away the part 
marked A in Fig. 1V. He used the piece he cut off for mak- 
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Brownies’ wagon 


ing the handle. The part left he folded into 12 equal 
squares and cut as you see in Fig. 1V. The corners marked 
B were pasted inside as in the box and the handle put on, 
and each little Brownie had a strong little basket for his 
nuts. 

But Jack had said that they should come prepared to take 
home big loads, for there were so many nuts this fall. The 
Brownies were sure their baskets would not hold all they 
could gather, so each one decided to make a wagon for his 
load. For the wagons each took an oblong of paper 4 by 8 
inches in size and folded it into 16 equal parts. Fig. VI shows 
how they cut it. They pasted the corner pieces inside as in 
the box and basket. They left one of the parts marked A 
uncut to form the dash-board. The other A part they 
folded in at the back. For the seat they took a strip 4 
inches long and 4 inch wide and folded down 1 inch at 
each end. 

The braces for the wheels they made of strips 4 inch wide 
and 34 inches long. Each end is folded down as in Fig. 
VII. Then they pasted the braces firmly.to the bottom of 
the wagon about } inch from each end. 

For the wheels each Brownie had a cardboard circle 1} 
inches in diameter which he used as a pattern and drew 
four circles on very stiff paper. He cut out these circles 
very carefully so as to have nice smooth wheels. 

Then came the hardest part of the work — putting on 
the wheels. They each took two nice straight round sticks, 
2} inches long — just the distance between the turned down 
parts of the braces. Then they took some little furniture 
tacks and put through the very center of each wheel and 
then put the tacks through the centre of the turned down 
part of the braces where you see the little black dot in Fig. 
VII, and pressed the tacks into the ends of the little wooden 
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axles. When this was done the little wheels stood up 
straight and strong, and after being turned by hand a few 
times, would go around very nicely. The little tacks were 
the hubs of the wheels. 

The next morning they stored their nuts away in their 
barns for the long winter evenings when they would gather 
around their fireplaces and crack nuts and roast apples and 
tell stories of the good times they had had in the bright 
October days. 

If you would like to see a Brownie’s barn take a square 
of paper and fold it into 16 equal squares and cut it as you 
see in Fig. IX. Paste X over Y on each side and you will 
have the roof. Paste the corner squares to form the ends 
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of the barn and cut doors and windows as in Fig. X and you 
will have a Brownie’s barn. Some of the Brownies made 
handles for their wagons and some made little shafts and 
used their dogs as ponies. 

At last the day of the party came and all was ready. 
Lunches were packed and put with the baskets into the 
wagons and away went the merry little Brownies. It was a 
busy day, for Jack was true to his word. By evening 
each Brownie’s wagon was full and the journey home was 
made. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS.— Japanese manila paper is excellent for this 
work. Ask your little living “ Brownies” to be as neat and careful about 
their work as the imaginary Brownies were and you will get good results, 
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Brownies’ barn 





On a Friday Night 
Mary E, FitzGERALD, Chicago 

“Pa, if you was me how would you spell ”— 

But Mr. Harris, whose spelling had never been his “ long 
suit,’”” as he expressed it, and who had suffered untold 
agonies every Friday since Joe’s compositions had become 
a weekly feature, interrupted him sternly. 

‘Joe, haven’t I told you that you must learn to use a 
dictionary and not bother me?” 

“This is only such a little bitty of a word, pa. I’ll look 
in the dictionary for all the big ones. It’s ‘to.’”’ 

** Do you mean to teli me, Joe Harris, that you can’t spell 
‘to’ after four years in school?” 

“ Well, I can spell all the “to’s” in a line, but I don’t 
know where to put the one 0 # and the two o /o in a sen- 
tence,” explained Joe. 

“ Are you teaching papa South Haven Dutch?” said Mrs. 
Harris, who had come in for a moment, laughing. 

‘‘ The Lord knows what he’s trying to teach me with his 
one 0 and his two o’s,” said Mr. Harris. “Help him 
out, Helen ; I want to finish this article on the tax ques- 
tion.” 

There was no sound except the scratching of Joe’s pen, 
his labored breathing, and an occasional whistle, when, with 
eyes on the ceiling, he evoked the muses, for a while 
after his mother left. 

«« |—did—not—believe—him,” he breathed. “ Believe. 
A-l-i-c-e.” 

Mr. Harris glanced at Joe from behind his paper, but the 
boy was writing industriously and he concluded to let him 
alone. 

“ He received—A-I-i-c-e—two cents,” continued Joe. 

“Who is Alice, Joe? A new girl?” said Mr. Harris, 
unable to restrain his curiosity, whatever the consequences. 

“Alice who?” said Joe, much surprised, but quite willing 
to leave the labor of writing for the pleasures of conversation. 

“The Alice you are writing about. The Alice you 
believe and receive, you know.” 


“QO, don’t you know about that, pa? When you can’t 
spell deeve and receive, you spell AZice, and then you have 
a.” 

“When you can’t spell de4eve and receive, you spell 
Alice,” repeated Mr. Harris, astounded. “Well, of all— 
Did Miss Lucy tell you that?” 

“Yes, pa; why?” 

“Well, of course if Miss I.ucy told you, it must te 
all right; but that beats the band! Helen, did you ever 
hear anything like that? These new methods are too much 
for me. ‘Alice for receive and believe’ on the principle of 
a woman in every case, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Harris, who always said she had a big boy and a 
little boy in her family, laughed and began pompously ; 
“z follows the / in deHeve, as in the word A/ice ; ¢ follows 
the ¢ in receive, as in the word Afice. Now do you under- 
stand, you poor, dear, ignorant fellow? ”’ 

Mr. Harris looked thoughtful, went to his desk, opened a 
letter he had answered, threw it into the waste basket, and 


.two scratching pens worked harmoniously together as father 


and son labored in the agonies of composition. 


Life Everlasting 


Oliver Wendell Holmes says of this plant: “‘A something 
it has of sepulchral spicery, as if it had been brought from 
the core of some great pyramid, where it had lain on the 
breast of a mummied Pharoah. Something, too, of immor- 
tality in the sad, faint sweetness lingering long in its lifeless 
petals. Yet this does not tell why it fills my eyes with tears 
and carries me in blissful thought to the banks of asphodel 
that border the ‘ River of Life.’” 





“ Some of your hurts you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived, 
But what torment of grief you endured 
From evils which never arrived! ” 
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NOTES 
a 


—The Georgia legislature has refused to 
devote a larger share of the school appro- 
priations to the education of the whites 
than to that of the negroes. The majority 
sentiment seems to be that the state should 
contribute to the limit of its ability to 
the common school education of the col- 
ored youth, even when the burden falls 
almost entirely upon the white taxpayers. 


—There are 287 industrial schools in 
Saxony alone, and the other German states 
are also well equipped for preparing young 
men and women to take up skilled trades. 
These schools have contributed greatly to 
Germany’s wonderful industrial progress 
in the last generation, and Germany’s ex- 
ample in thus providing practical education 
in useful callings is being studied by edu- 
cators in all parts of the world. 





PUBLIO SOHOOLS A GRAFT 


That corruption had reached the public 
schools and was spreading rapidly through 
the system, was discovered by the exposure 
and conviction of three school directors of 
the twenty-eighth ward. It was known be- 
fore that teachers and principals, like any 
other office-holders, had to have a ‘ pull” 
and pay assessments for election expenses. 
‘*Voluntary contributions” was the term 
used, but over the notices in blue pencil 
was written ‘‘2 per cent,” and teachers 
who asked directors and ward bosses what 
to do, were advised that they would ‘ bet- 
ter pay.” Those that sent less than the 
amount suggested, got receipts; ‘‘ check 
received ; shall we hold for balance or enter 
on account?” But the exposure in the 
twenty-eighth ward brought it home to the 
parents of the children that the teachers 
were not chosen for fitness but for political 
reasons, and that the political reasons had 
become cash. 

Miss Rena A. Haydock, testified as fol- 
lows: ‘*I went to see Mr. Travis, who was 
a friend of mine, in reference to getting 
a teacher’s certificate. He advised me to 
see all of the directors, especially Mr. 
Brown. They told me that it would be 
necessary for me to pay $120 to get the 
place. They told me of one girl who had 
offered $250, and her application had been 
rejected. That was before they broached 
the subject of money to me. I said that I 
didn’t have $120 to pay, and they replied 
that it was customary for teachers to pay 
$40 a month out of their first three months’ 
salary. The salary was $47. They told 
me they didn’t want the money for them- 
selves, but that it was necessary to buy the 
other faction. Finally I agreed to the pro- 
position, and they told me that I must be 
careful not to mention it to anybody or it 
would injure my reputation. I went with 
my brother to pay the money to Mr. John. 
son. He held out a hat, and when my 
brother handed the money to him he took 
it behind the hat.”—Lincoln Steffens in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. 


BROWN'S FAMOUS PICTURES 


1 Cent Each, 120 for $1.00 


Size 5 1-2x 8. 2,000 subjects in black and white or sepia. 
Photographic reproductions of famous paintings, comprising 
all the world’s masterpieces, by old and modern masters, 
Portraits of famous men, women, authors, composers, and theii 
homes. Historical paintings, scenery, and architecture. 

Brown’s Miniature Pictures, 500 subjects, 2 for 1 cent. 

Platinoprints and Carbonprints, size 7 x 9, 3 cents each. 

Wall pictures, 19 x 25, 25 cents each, postpaid. 

Send 2 cent stamp for two sample pictures and our new 
48-page catalogue, with 1,000 illustrations. 

Our large catalogue of school cards, stencils, and school 
supplies sent free on application. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. Samples sent 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 

Business pens in all styles. 








Orders can come through local dealer. 





THE EsTeERBROOK STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER, for Penmanship and masts} College and 
Sent Postpaid on receipt of 20 cents School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 63 East 8th Street, NEW YORK 


IF YOU ARE ADVANCED TO A HIGHER GRADE 
You should not attempt to teach without the assistance of POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1903-1904 


Articles by Noted Educators. Among these are Supt. Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield, Mass., 
George H. Martin, Supervisor of Schools in Boston, Prof. Vincent O’Shea of the University of 
Wisconsin, and others. 








Nature Pedagogy. A new department, designed to help teachers in nature study to make their 
work more full of living interest for the children, will be conducted by Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, 
the nature study editor of St. Nicholas magazine. 


Talks to Teachers. Under this heading Superintendent Smith of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., will each 
month give the readers of PopuLAR EpucaTor a talk full of practical advice. 


Geography. Philip Emerson, one of the directors of the work in geography at the Cornell Sum- 
mer School, will next year outline each month a practical plan of work to be pursued by teach- 
ers of intermediate grades. 


History. During the year a series of lessons in the history of the United States will be published. 
Most important of all, to each lesson is appended a list of reference books. 


Drawing. Formal Design, by Walter J. Kenyon of the San Francisco Normal School, now running 
in the paper, will be continued for several numbers. The series of simple lessons on perspective 
by D. R. Augsburg, will be concluded this season, after which Mr. Augsburg will furnish some 
very attractive lessons on work in water colors. 


English. A teacher of long experience will give a series of lessons on many of the classics which 
should be read in intermediate grades, suggesting the general information neccessary as an intro- 
duction and the books that may be used to give the information needed to understand the several 
classics. 


School-Room Helps. The interest in this department is constantly growing and the editors 
receive more suggestions each month than they can use. 


Entertainment. There will be songs, drills, suggestions for making souvenirs, etc., a literary pro- 
gram will be arranged each month based upon the work of some author, with suggestions for 
reading, compositions, etc. 

In addition to these special features, many bright and original articles have already been secured. 
Sample copy and prospectus of the work for the coming year with “ Special Offer” will be sent 
upon application to EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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October 


How soft and still the autumnal landscape lies, 
Calmly outspread beneath the smiling skies ; 
As if the earth in prodiga\ array 
Of gems and broidered robes kept holiday; 
Her harvest yielded and her work all done, 
Basking in beauty ’neath the autumn sun! 
— Sarah Helen Whitman 





“ Then followed the beautiful season, 
Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer of All Saints. 
Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light; and the landscape 
Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of childhood.” 

—> Longfellow 





Have you been looking forward to this month all summer, 
as children keep the best to the last? There must always 
be a feeling of happy expectancy in the heart so long as the 
year contains an October to look forward to. It is said that 
Indian summer gets its name because the Indians gave 
themselves up to the delights of this season in hunting and 
fishing, with the abandon of children, knowing it was the 
last opportunity before the winter snows. If we have not 
become too civilized, let us enjoy this final revel of the 
blossom-fruit season with all the delight of children. If any 
teacher feels that she must be reserved, “ proper,” and dig- 
nified, in order to be correct and professional, let her put 
off the rdle till November. 





The Beautiful Leaves 


We have some fresh suggestions in this number as to the 
use of the gorgeous leaves. Do let us make the most of 
them, even if they make a “litter” in the school-room. 
That can be cleaned up; but to miss an opportunity to 
impress color beauty on children is something no teacher 
can afford. There is a mellowing influence in beauty associ- 
ation that willreach the most perverse child. Was one ever 
known to get into mischief when he was admiring something 
beautiful? Even this utility side of October beauty isn’t to 
be ignored by the teacher. 

A word of caution while talking of leaves : 

s@e- Don't sing the Bonfire song in this number early in 
October. Wait till the last of the month, till the leaves are 
brown and crisp, that no sentiment of their beauty shall be 
sacrificed to the bonfire glee. Have a little talk of the work 
of the leaves, during the year, before the song. 


“They have done their duty the summer long; 
They have gathered an ample store 
To feed the buds of the mother trees; 
Now their busy life is o’er.” 





Nuts 


No city child should go through the month of October 
in school without having seen every kind of nut that ripens 
in the fall, and in its natural coloring, too. They are not 
difficult for the teacher to obtain, if she sets about it. 


Chestnuts 


Two brown babies in a rough green ball 
Swinging away in a tree-top tall. 
Up came the wind, and blew a hard blast; 
Green prickly ball, hold fast, hold fast! 
Down to the ground, with an awful thump 
Fell the green ball—and such a hard thump 
Cracked it wide, and the brownies jumped out! 
The boys picked them up with many a shout! 
—Maude Whitmore Madden in Good Housekeeping 
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Whittier’s Corn Song 


fits in charmingly with October nature work. A single verse 
indicates its spirit : 
And now, with Autumn’s moonlight eyes, 
Its harvest time has come; 


We pluck away the frosted leaves 
And bear the treasure home. 





Milkweed Babies 


Do you know where you are going to get the milkweed 
plants for October study? And can’t you get some burdock 
burs for basket-making in school? Raffia would be com- 
pletely outdone if you could. In all the furniture making 
with these fascinating things in my childhood, I never knew 
why they were made to stick. Don’t let our boys and girls 
grow up as ignorant of the wy of Nature’s products as were 
the children of long ago. ‘There is something more in know- 
ing these things than learning the bare facts. The plan of 
the universe is revealed in every nature truth, and in no way 
better than by the illustrations of seed distribution that will 
form a part of autumn work. The subject is one of the most 
fascinating ever considered in nature study. 





Do you keep “Discovery Day” this month? The 
Supplementary Reading story (coarse type), in our last 
September number, will make a good reading lesson for the 
day. Don’t you think children care a great deal more 
about a story when they can read it themselves ? 





Cocoons 


Now is the time to gather them for the opening, next 
May. ‘The moth-caterpillars have already wrapped the 
drapery of their couch about them and lain down to 
pleasant dreams — perhaps. 





Witch-Hazel 


October ought not to pass without an “honorable men- 
tion” of the witch-hazel. Burroughs says of it: ‘ With the 
blooming of this bush nature says, ‘ Positively the last.’ It 
is a kind of birth in death, of spring in fall, that impresses 
one as a little uncanny. All trees and shrubs form their 
flower-buds in the fall, and keep the secret till spring. 
How comes the witch-hazel to be the one exception, and to 
celebrate its floral nuptials on the funeral day of its foliage ?” 
Thoreau sees the elfishness of this plant when he says: 
“There is something witch-like in the appearance of the 
witch-hazel, which blossoms late in October and in Novem- 
ber, with its irregular and angular spray and petals like 
fairies’ hair, or small ribbon streamers. Its blossoming, too, 
at this irregular period looks like witches’ craft. Certainly 
it blooms in no garden of man’s. There is a whole fairyland 
on the hillside where it grows.” If it is difficult to find this 
bush, can’t you arrange with some teacher where it grows to 
send you a box of it? You can easily repay her with some- 
thing you have at your command that she has not. 





Japan 

While you are reading the closing chapter of the Japan 
story this month, remember the pictures that go with it were 
in September supplement pages—the separate sheet enclosed 
in that number. These supplements will appear every other 
month during the year, while the story will be continued 
from month to month. Give the construction work on page 
385 of this number in connection with the reading. 





Rhine Legends 
Didn’t the children like the September beginning of the 
Rhine series? The Bishop tragedy this month must be 
given just right to the children — not too seriously. Give 
only the half-real tone in its telling, that children will under- 
stand it is only a-legend. For the first time, maybe, 


Longfellow’s allusion to it in “‘ The Children’s Hour”’ will 
mean something to them. 
give to that verse a meaning. 


The story is worth telling to 
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SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can, 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw YorK 








NE of the first requisites in a pencil is 
strength. If the lead breaks easily, if it 
crumbles, and if the cedar is cross-grained 

and knotty, then the pencil is worse than use- 
less. 

Start the school year right by seeing that all 
your pupils are provided with 


DIXON’S @gapnite PENCILS 


and your school work will be a constant pleas- 
ure. Send 16c, in stamps and samples will 
be sent that will surprise you. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK CATALOG 


Describes 75 forms of Busy Work, in- 
cluding Letter Cards, Number Cards, 
Sentence Cards, Picture Cards, Table 
Builders, Direction Cards. 


IDEAL CONSTRUCTION WORK MATERIAL 


We carry a very full line of this material, 
including Plain and Colored Raffia,Card- 
board, Straw-board, Bent Iron, Yarn, 
Looms, Folding Paper, Cutting Paper, 
Scissors, etc. 


Send postal card for catalog. 





IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
691i Princeton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PL A YSussics S,eakers, Reward Cards 
Music, Logan, Dailey & Co., 561 
WabuashAv.,Chicago. BigCat.Free. 
-FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 








We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 


If this interests you send sc, for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MF@. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Offers investors a splendid opportunity 
for placing their SPARE MONEY in a per- 
fectly reliable concern, earning 6% ivi- 
dends. Anyone looking for a good in- 
vestment with absolutely no element 
of risk, and yielding good interest, 
should investigate. 

Fill in enclosed coupon, and forward 
to Commander Booth cker, 120 West 
14th Street, New York City. 

Send for prospectus and full particu- 
lars of advertisement in 
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—The June graduating exercises of the 
Lowell, Mass., training school were nota- 
ble for the presence of ex-Gov. Charles H. 
Allen, of Porto Rico, and his associate in 
his work in that island, Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh. The principal address of the occa- 
sion was given by Dr. Brumbaugh. 

To the graduates Dr. Brumbaugh said 
that if they were to come to him for posi- 
tions, and he could ask them a few ques- 
tions, he would ask them first, ‘‘Are you a 
good eater?” No one, he said, ought to 
take hold of a room full of children, and 
try to hold them down, who could not eat 
three hearty meals a day and be hungry all 
of the time. 

Another question would be, ‘Are you a 
good sleeper?” No boarding house bell or 
yell should call a teacher from her sleep. 
She should always sleep as long as it tastes 
good. A great many people feel that our 
teachers and pupils are over-worked. As 
a matter of fact if a teacher or a child 
would sleep the requisite number of hours, 
they would be capable of performing the 
necessary amount of work in the school. 

Then he should ask, ‘‘Are you a good 
laugher?” The teacher who cannot laugh 
with the young children and be happy with 
them, would better never enter a school- 
room, 

Finally, he would ask, ‘‘Do you know 
how to tell a story well?” It is the hun- 
ger that you create, instead of the appetite 
you satisfy, that makes the successful 
teacher. 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish in 
September ‘“‘ Literary Landmarks of New 
York,” by Charles Hemstreet, some chap- 
ters of which have appeared in The. Critic. 
The volume will be adequately illustrated. 
They have in preparation a volume entitled 
‘‘Arnold’s March from Cambridge to Que- 
bec,” by Professor Justin H. Smith, of 
Dartmouth, which treats of a phase of the 
American Revolution of which little is 
known; also ‘‘ Francis Adrian van der 
Kemp, 1752-1829,” an autobiography, with 
extracts from his correspondence, edited, 
with an historical sketch, by Helen Linck- 
laen Fairchild, author of ‘‘Journals of Ex- 
plorations by John Lincklaen.” 


—‘ I just ran in,” said a fond parent to 
a teacher, ‘‘ to ask you not to mark Cather- 
ine’s examples wrong, because, you see, she 
is such an awfully sensitive child, and it 
does hurt her feelings so.” The request 
illustrated the rubber-tire plan of education 


.— smoothness and swiftness, and ‘that 


pleasant look.”— Youth’s Companion. 


—Gas in the stomach is caused by fer- 
menting food. Belching of the wind and 
flatulence is the result. Murray’s Charcoal 
Tablets prevent these most disagreeable 
troubles by absorbing the gas, and pre- 
venting fermentation. They render the 
stomach and breath sweet and pure. 


Stomach Comfort 
can easily be obtained by the use of 
MURRAY’S 
GHARGOAL TABLETS 
They are absolutely unmedicated. 


Prevent fermentation, absorb all gases, 

and — thestomach, A fitted by 

plexion is wonderfully benefi 

their daily use. 

FREE _one full size 25c. box, mailed 
once only, upon receipt of 2c. stamp, 


A.J. Ditman, 44 Astor House, N.Y. 





PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY is THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 
849 Broadwav, New York. 


Tr to fit everybody. 
TAA SPECTACLES Suit creer 


ee 


WE MANUFACTURE _____...m. 
The National Series of Maps 
The National Complete Charts 
The American Map Charts 
The American Primary Charts 


Special Prices to Agents, Jobbers and Schools. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


‘ou possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a gent 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


CGRECC SHORTHAND 


The most popular system in America to day, taught 
in more bu-iness and high schools than any two other 
—— combined. Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 
ply the demand for teachers. 

rite for our interesting booklet, 


*‘About Gregg Shorthand.” 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 32 Yee St, Row Tork. 


























{f Webster's New ) 
Standard Dictionary 


738 pages. 
Size 6x8 
inches 













WLBSTLERS 
Vin STAVOAAO . : 
A : illustrations. 
SUCTIONARY Large, ¢ 

‘ print, hundreds 
of new words. 
Z Contains many ex- 
EDLY ff LY clusive encycl i 

cyclopedic 
DWii;; Z features. 
BONANZA FOR AGENTS 
Ribbed silk cloth, with 6 colored plates . . $1.50 
Library binding, half leather, with 11 col- 
ored plates 
Can be had of your book supply agent, or direct from 


LAIRD & LEE 
\_ 263-5 Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















Living 
‘‘How to make lives worth living? ” 
The question haunts us every day ; 
It colors the first blush of sunrise, 
It deepens the twilight’s last ray. 
There is nothing that brings us drearier pain 
Than the thought ‘‘ We have lived, we are living in vain.” 


We need each and all to be needed, 
To feel we have something to give 
Towards soothing the moan of earth’s hunger ; 
And we know that then only we live 
When we feed one another as we have been fed 
From the hand that gives body and spirit their bread. 


Our lives, they are well worth the living 
When we lose our small selves on the whole, 
And feel the strong surges of being 
Throb through us one heart and one soul. 
Eternity bears up each honest endeavor; 
The life lost for love is safe forever.—Sel. 





Children’s American History 
Stories II] 


CARRIE E. CHANDLER 
How the Indians Lived 


After Columbus discovered our beau- 
tiful country many people came across 
the ocean to live here. They were called 
settlers, or colonists. They found many 
Indians here. 





These Indians lived in little villages. 
Many of the villages were surrounded by 
high walls or fences. Some of the houses 
were quite large. They were built of 
bark. In these lived several families. 





Single families lived in tepees or wig- 
wams. A wigwam was quickly made. 
Some slim poles were set in the ground 
in a circle. The tops were bent over and 
tied together. The poles were covered 
with skins of animals or with bark. 





In the centre of the wigwam was the 
fire. The smoke rushed out through a 
hole left in the top of the wigwam. 
There were no chairs. The Indians sat 
or squatted on the ground around the 
fire. 





The Indians loved the great out-of-door 
world. The men fished and hunted. So 
they had plenty of food. The skins of 
animals were used for clothing. Tools 
were made from their bones. From fish- 
bones, fish-hooks and needles were made. 





Canoes were made from_ birch-bark. 
The bark was cut into strips which were 
sewed together with pieces of deerskin. 
No water could get into these boats, for 
all the seams were covered with spruce 
gum. 
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The men were called braves. Each 
wore a long lock of hair on the crown of 
his head. All the rest of his head was 
shaved smooth. This long lock was 
trimmed with feathers. It was called the 
scalp-lock. 





- When an Indian killed his enemy, he 
took the dead brave’s scalp-lock as a 
prize. Some Indians had a great many 


scalp-locks. They were very proud of 
them. 





They knew nothing of guns or swords. 
They killed each other with arrows or 
with stone hatchets called tomahawks. 
When war was over they buried the 
hatchet in the ground. When they were 
ready to fight again the hatchet was dug 
up. 

Indian women were called squaws. 
They did all the work. They made the 
clothes for the whole family. They 
cooked all the meals. They used wooden 
or clay dishes to cook in. 











The women burned down the trees to 
clear the land. They scratched the earth 
with crooked sticks, and dug it with clam 
shells. They raised pumpkins, squashes, 
beans, and Indian corn. 





An Indian baby was called a papoose. 
He wasn’t much trouble. He was done 
up in skins and strapped fast to a board. 
Then he was hung safe and high to the 
branch of a tree. 





When his mother went away from 
home she carried her baby, board and all, 
strapped to her back. The little brown 
papoose had many a nice ride in this 
queer way. 





Indian boys were taught to make bows 
and arrows. They learned to shoot ata 
mark. Sometimes the mother placed a 
mark on the trunk of a tree. The boys 
must hit that mark before they could 
have any breakfast. 





Indian girls were taught to weave cloth 
and make baskets and dishes. Both boys 
and girls were made to bear pain and cold 
and hunger in silence. When they grew 
to be men and women they were strong 
and brave and bold. 





Often the Indians built great fires and 
danced around them. They painted their 
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—In the fight for the principle that 
women teachers in the public schools have 
a right to get married without losing their 
places, an important victory was won by 
Mrs. Minnie R. Masten in her suit against 
City Superintendent Maxwell, New York 
City. Justice Maddox, in the supreme 
court in Brooklyn, sustained her demurrer 
to Superintendent Maxwell’s answer to 
her application for a peremptory writ of 
mandamus to compel him to recognize her 
as a teacher, and directed the writ to issue. 

In his memorandum, the justice said : — 

‘¢ The relator married, but did not resign. 
There have been no charges preferred, no 
hearing had, and no removal under section 
1,093 of the old charter, or of section 1,114 
of the revised charter. The marriage of 
itself alone works no vacancy.” 

Mrs. Masten was a Miss Downing and 
taught in grammar school No. 30, in Brook- 
lyn, until January 26, 1902, when she was 
married. She was reappointed under her 
new name by the local committee, and 
Superintendent Maxwell refused to recog- 
nize her as a teacher. 

City Superintendent Maxwell of New 
York said that the decision of Justice 
Maddox of the supreme court in Brooklyn 
would not invalidate the by-law of the 
board of education of the city, by which a 
teacher loses her position when she mar- 
ries. In his decision, Justice York said 
that the decision of Maddox held that 
Superintendent Maxwell's contention, that 
the plaintiff was excluded from teaching in 
the public schools by the provision that 
teachers who married should, ipso facto, 
lose their positions, was not good in law. 

Mrs. Masten was appointed in October, 
1898. The by-laws then in force in Brook- 
lyn were the same as had been in existence 
in that city for about twenty years. They 
provided that a woman teacher who mar- 
ried forfeited her position, unless the board 
of education decided it to be for the best 
interests of the schools to continue her ser- 
vices. In nearly every instance a teacher 
who applied for a license under her new 
name was appointed. In the case of Mrs. 
Masten there was a difference between the 
local committee of the school and the then 
borough superintendent. The committee 
desired to retain the services of the teach- 
er; the borough superintendent refused to 
approve the application. Acting on the 
borough superintendent’s report, Dr. Max- 
well refused to issue a new license. Dr. 
Maxwell said that the present by-law of 
the New York board of education was not 
attacked by the decision, which related en- 
tirely to the Brooklyn board, and the by- 
law in question had been in operation for 
twenty years. It was apart of the teach- 
er’s contract when she accepted service. 


—‘*The purest treasure mortal time af- 
fords” is Sozodont Tooth-Powder. It’s 


just a little better, too, than we say it is. 











DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 
boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies, The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 


and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieida Street, 


FISHER = ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Syracuse Teachers’ Agency 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools. Salaries 
from $400 to $1600. bo you want a better position? Let 
us ty (you. NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., 22 The Hier, 
Dept. F, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Bostom. 











America’s Leading School of Correspondence 
Teachers fear no examination after taking our Drill Course 
by mail. We have trained 50,000 successtal Courses in 


il 
all subjects for teachers’ certificates. Noa LEONARD, 
A.M., The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Y. M. C. A. BUILDING - - - PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 








REGISTER NOW, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Cc. Ai SCOTT @ CO., PROPRIETORS 
We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. 
free on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M. 





Agency manual 


©. A. Bid., Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE FiskK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Blud., Chicago. 
414. Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 


Cooper Building, Denver. 
lyde Block, Spokane. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 


SCHERMERHORN 3 East 14th st, New York. Joun C. Rockwe.i, Manager. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ° °28°S2seton st 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 


80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott B'ld’g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 











THE BEACON TEACHERS’ ACENCY. THE NORMAL TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


THE BOSTON NORMAL TEAGHERS' AGENCY 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. Grace |. Gay, Mer. 
TEACHERS WANTED. M22esisicneesiox.more iucver, vou expe 


this year than ever before. Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. 
Address with stamp, AMERICAN —a ASSOCIATION, 
J. L. GRAHAM, LL.D., Manager, Memphis, Tenn. 


Normal Graduates a Specialty. 








The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors, School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal or teacher:—TRY McCULLOUGH. 





DIXON Wants competent Teachers for applications received DIRECT from 

School Officials. Terms reasonable and membership fee not neces- 

TEACHERS ary. Now is the time to send for new Manual and enroll for fall 
vacancies. Established 1880. 

BUREAU 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 
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faces. They wore chains made of beads, 
or the claws of eagles, hawks, and bears. 
They sang strange wild songs while they 
- danced. They gave dreadful whoops and 


screams. : 





Indians, now, live much like white 
people. They have clothes and houses 
and schools and churches. But they still 
love the forests and streams. And they 
still tell with pride of the brave deeds 
of their fathers and grandfathers. 





Little Folks of Far-Away Lands 
By the Little Folks Themselves 


Lizzie. S WHITTUM, Auburn, Me. 
(Continued from September number) 

Don't you think I have a pretty home? 
A verandah runs all around it. There is 
one large room upstairs and one down- 
stairs. When we want more rooms, my 
mother puts up some screens, which slide 
along in grooves on the floor, and makes 
aS many rooms as we need. These 
screens are covered with handsome paper. 





There are no doors in our house, but 
when we wish to go from one room to 
another, we slide back one of the screens, 





Some of the outside walls of my home 
are also made of screens. These are 
covered with white, paper, which will let 
in the light; for these are the windows 
through which our rooms are lighted. 
In pleasant weather these screens are 
pushed back, so that the whole side of 
the house is open. 





Our floors are covered with beautiful 
white straw mats, and we sit on pretty 
silk cushions scattered about on the mats. 
We sleep on the mats, too. 
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When we eat our meals, we sit on the 
floor; and each person has a tiny table 
all to himself. On the table area plate 
and tiny cups and bowls. 





—., 


First, we have sweet rice-cake and 
candies. Some of our candies look 
exactly like strawberries, peaches, or 
plums, and some look just like flowers. 
Do you eat cake and candies first? 








Next comes the soup. It may be a 
delicious fish soup, or perhaps it will be 
made of red beans. It is brought to us 
in little bowls, from -which we drink it. 
We also have fish baked, fried, and 
boiled. 


We are very fond of fish, and eat a 
great deal of it; for there are many kinds 
in our country. Some kinds are cut in 
tiny pieces, and eaten raw with a sour 
sauce. 








There .is a pretty pink fish which we 
especially like. Sweet potatoes, turnips, 
onions, and many other vegetables grow 
here, and are cooked in different ways. 





Bamboo sprouts and lily bulbs are very 
nice when cooked, we think. Many kinds 
of pickles and salads are eaten. We do 
not use milk or butter, for there are very 
few cows in Japan. 





Last of all, come rice and tea, which we 
have at every meal. We eat our food 


-with chopsticks, and are very careful 


never to spill anything on the pretty 
tables. 


A great many cherry trees grow in 
Sunrise Land, and in the spring-time 
they are loaded with dainty pink blos- 
soms. Then all the people go to the 
cherry-groves to see the beautiful sight. 








When it is bed-time, my mother spreads 
some soft, thick quilts on the floor for ‘us 
to lie on. Then she brings our pillows. 





Our pillows are blocks of wood, with 
cushions of soft paper on top. We have 
more of the soft silk quilts spread over 
us, and they make us such a nice bed. 





Every night, before going to bed, we 
take a hot bath. We like a bath so hot 
that it makes the skin very red. Do you 
like hot baths? 


Kato and I, dressed in our gayest 
robes, go with our father and mother, 
brothers and sisters. We ride in our 
jinrikishas. 





After admiring the lovely flowers, we 
eat our lunch and frolic under the trees. 
A few of the branches are taken home to 
put in the big flower vase. It is a very 
happy day for us. 





Another festival comes in early spring, 
when all the little girls have a most 
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EAGHERS REWARDE 


for conducting a 


Larkin School Club. 


Endorsed by School Boards. 
Benefits Pupils and Parents. 


BOOK-CASE—FREE. 









a 
This handsome, Solid Oak, Glass-door Book- 


case and many other articles can be obtained 
— any school free of cost, by our co-operative 
an 


Special Inducements to Teachers. 


Free Blotters. Write us number of pu * 
enrolled and you will peeve, postpaid, 
supply of blotters and full particulars as 
how we help develop schools. 





ae 
DEPT. 


SEAT WORK 


AUGSBURG’S 
Action Drawing Cards 


A series of four sets of cards repre- 
senting Action, and designed to aid in 
the teaching of Action Drawing in the 
Primary Grades. 


Buffalo, 
N. ¥. 


Larkin Soup ©. 








Set I. The Action of Little Men 
II. The Action of the Deer 
III. The Action of the Horse 
IV. The Action of the Dog 


Price, 20 cents per set 


Hiawatha Drawing and 
Sewing Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended for 
use in connection with ‘‘ The Story of 
Hiawatha,”’ “Stories of the Red Chil- 
dren,” etc. Price, 25 cents. 


Bird Outlines for Color 
Work 


Sixteen cards, 5} x 8, of common 
birds, with full directions for coloring 
on each card. These cards are equally 
good for sewing cards or outline draw- 
ing. Price, 25 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
NEW YORK BOSTON ~ SAN FRANCISCO 















CORNELL SUMMER SOHOOL OF 
GEOGRAPHY 

Some five hundred students attended the 
Cornell summer term of 1903. The great- 
est success was scored by the group of 
courses that constitute the school of geog- 
raphy. The teachers studying some or all 
the dozen varied lines of geographical 
work, were drawn from nearly all states 
east of the Mississippi River, and repre- 
sented all grades from normal school and 
high school to primary school. It is re- 
markable that such thoroughly developed 
teachers as Mrs. L. L. Wintern, Ph.D., of 
the Philadelphia Normal School and young 
girls from their first schools, should unite 
in enthusiastic testimony as to the helpful- 
ness of all courses. 

Another year the work will be still bet- 
ter. Two lectures will be given every 
hour from eight o'clock to one, from Mon- 
day to Thursday, with choice of several 
sorts of laboratory and field work in the 
afternoon. Friday and Saturday will be 
devoted to longer excursions, and one tour 
of a week’s length is being planned, to 
traverse the country to the Jersey shore 
and returning through the mining regions. 
Never before has so broad a range of geo- 
graphical subjects been presented in any 
one, or indeed in all summer schools. 
These courses, too, are in the hands of 
known leaders, working with all the ad- 
vantages of university equipment. 

The principal instructors of the present 
year have been secured for 1904. Prof. R 
S. Tarr of Cornell — elementary, physical 
geography, advanced physiography, and 
the geography of Europe. 

Prof. A. P. Brigham of Colgate Univer- 
sity — geology and the geography of the 
United States. 

Dr. C. A. McMurry of Mlinols — home 
geography, and the type studies appropri- 
ate in elementary grades. 

Mr. Philip Emerson of Massachusetts — 
lecture and laboratory courses in commer- 
cial geography. 

Mr. R. A. Whitbeck of the New Jersey 
Normal School—lectures on the life effects 
of physiography and laboratory work for 
elementary schools. 

Mr. F. Carney, assistant principal of the 
Ithaca High School and supervisor of geog- 
raphy in the city — meteorology, lectures, 
laboratory work, and instruction at the 
local station of the United States Weather 
Bureau. 

An added attraction for many grade 
teachers and principals another year will 
be a school of nature study. Besides 
special subject matter, courses under such 
leaders as Dr. Atkinson and Professor 
Comstock, with lectures, laboratory work, 
and field excursions. Courses on methods 
will be given by Prof. L. H. Bailey, Mrs. 
Comstock, Dr. C. A. McMurry and Mr. 
Philip Emerson. 

A very valuable feature of the work in 
geography is the round table held weekly. 
Keen thinkers among the students as well 


as the faculty, brought together many 
points of view, and in friendly but in 
tense discussion, great gain came to all. 
The nature of geography was discussed, 
the problems of the high school and the 
normal school, and the principles underly- 
ing the course of study. 



































College 
Education 


At Home. 

Our Intercollegiate de- 
partment offers instruc- 
tion by mail in the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyorall 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
4 and for most pursuits and 
purposes in life. Students 
under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 

prepare for certificates of every grade. 
e assist in securing positions. 

Special course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers and 
those aspiring to responsible positions. 

REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examina- 
tions of all kinds—County, City, State. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal. Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day. 


ME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
~~ ment 33 Springfield. Mass. 








PLAYS Best New Plays. Dialogues, Speakers, Hand 
Books, Games, Drills, etc. Catalog Free. 
T. & DENISON, Pub. Dept. 67, Chicago. 


WANTED— 


Bright, active teacher in évery 
county to act as agent for our 
Famous Thirty Volume School 
Libraries, Liberal commission paid 
on all orders. By using our special 
methods for securing sales, agents 
can make $60 to $100 per month 
and expenses. All who mean busi- 
ness are requested to write us at 
once for terms and territory. State 
what county or counties you can 
handle. Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


63 Fifth Ave.. New York 
GRADED 


MEMORY SELECTIONS 


ARRANGED BY 


S. D. Waterman, Supt. of Schools, Berkeley, Cal 
J. W. McCiymonps, Supt. of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
C. C. Hucues, Supt. of Schools, Alameda, Cal 


190 Pages. Full Cloth. Price, 25 cents 


“Graded Memory Selections" 
brings together a very choice collection 
of children’s poems. A certain old 
lady of my acquaintance was so de- 
lighted to find between the covers of 
one book so many of the favorites of 
her childhood that I was constrained 
to present her with the little book on 
the spot. The book will be a delight, 
not only to children, but to all who are 
wise enough never to grow old. 

Henry D. HErvey, 
Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I, 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chicago Boston Ban Francisco 
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delightful time. It is held on the third 


of March, and we call it the “ Feast of 
Dolls.” 
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banners, and others swords decorated 
with bright ribbons. They all look very 
grand, and have a gay time. 





For several days before that my 
mother and sisters dress dolls for me. 
We have boy-dolls, and girl-dolls, and 
baby-dolls. Two dolls are dressed like 
the Emperor and Empress, and others 
are dressed like princesses, soldiers, and 
servants. 





We have two dolls that were given my 
mother when she was a baby. They 
have been wrapped up and kept in a 
store-house, with some others that be- 
longed to my grandmother and great 
grandmother. 





The dolls are all taken out on the feast 
day. My mother puts the Emperor on a 
throne, with his soldiers and servants 
about him. The little girls help to pre- 
pare some food for the dolls, and a feast 
is given them, to which all the family are 
invited. 





There are the tiniest tables, and dishes 
for them; and we serve them with cakes, 
rice, wine, and other nice things. 





We have quilts to make beds for them; 
little pillows, toilet articles, fans, and toy- 
houses for them. Such a happy time as 
we have all the day long. 


Kato and I go to school. We go early 
in the morning, and stay till noon. There 
is no school in the afternoon. Our shoes 
must be taken off before we go into the 
school-room. When the teacher comes, 
the children all make a low bow to him, 
and he bows to us. 





We learn to read and to write. Each 
pupil makes his own ink. We have little 
stones on which we put some water, and 
then rub a cake of ink in the water. 
This makes a fine black ink. 


We write with a brush. Do you use 
brushes to write with? We begin at the 
right-hand side of the page in our book to 
read. The lines run from the top to the 
bottom of the page. Here are some of 
our letters. 








There are forty-seven in our alphabet. 
How many letters do you have in your 
alphabet? We learn to count, to add, and 


to multiply. Our teacher has a wooden - 


frame, with wires across it, and wooden 
buttons on the wires. 





We use this to learn adding, subtract- 
ing, and multiplying. The pupils always 
bow to the teacher before they recite and 
before they go home from school. 





When the festival is over, most of the 
dolls are packed away in the store-house, 
to be kept till the next year; but the ones 
we love best are left for us to play with 
every day. 


On the fifth of May comes the holiday 
that Kato likes best. This is called the 
“Flag Festival.” In front of each house, 
where a boy lives, a bamboo pole is put 
up. On top of the pole is a big paper 
fish. The wind makes the fish move and 
look as though it were alive. 





There are many nice games that we 
play in Sunrise Land. We have merry 
times playing hopscotch, puss-in-the- 
corner, blindman’s-buff, and hide-the-shoe. 


Kato plays with popguns and blowguns, 
and stilts. 





He and the other boys run races and 
play games on the stilts. We play with 
marbles, roll hoop, and play ball. The 
little girls’ balls are very pretty. They 
are made of cotton cord, and covered with 
threads of bright silk of many colors. 





In the streets are more bamboo poles, 
from which float gay banners of many 
kinds. For the boys, there are flags, 
swords, banners, and toy soldiers, horse- 
men and foot soldiers, generals and other 
commanders. 





Troops of boys march through the 
streets, each with his flag. Some carry 


‘ 


We enjoy playing with our tops very 
much. The boys have a kind of fighting 
top, made of very hard wood, with a ring 
of iron around it. 





Two boys play together, and each tries 
to injure the other’s top or make it stop 
spinning. I like best the tops that make 
music when they spin. 
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18 YOUR STOMACH ON A STRIKE? 


There is Nothing to Prevent You Em- 
ploying a Substitute to do 
Its Work 


There i3 such a thing as forbearance ceas- 
ing to be a virtue even in the case of one’s 
stomach. There is no question but that some 
stomachs will stand a great deal more wear 
and tear and abuse than others, but they 
all have their limit and when that limit is 
reached, the stomach must be reckoned with 
as sure as fate. The best way and really the 
only effective way to treat your stomach 
wnen it rebels is to employ a substitute to do 
its work. This will give the weakened and 
worn-out organ an opportunity to rest and 
regain its strength and health. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets relieve the 
stomach of its work by taking up the work 
and doing it just as one set or shift of work- 
men relieves another. They actually digest 
the food in just the same manner and just 
the same time as the digestive fliids of a 
sound stomach do. In fact, when dissolved 
in the stomach, they are digestive fluids for 
they contain exactly the same constituents 
and elements as the gastric juice and other 
digestive fluids of the stomach. No matter 
what the condition of the stomach is, their 
work is just the same. They work in their 
own natural way without regard to surroand- 
ing conditions. 

The stomach being thus relieved by Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tab ets, is restored and renewed 
by Nature, and the rest of the human body 
does not suffer in the least by reason of its 
failure to perform its work. 

A Wisconsin man says: “I suffered the 
pangs of dyspepsia for 10 years. I tried 
every known remedy with indifferent results 
until I was told of the remarkable cures of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I bought a box, 
began taking them and forgot I had a 
stomach. Three boxes cured me completely. 
I have had no trouble whatever for a year 
and have an appetite like a harvest hand 
and can eat anything that is set before me 
without fear of bad results.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale by 
all druggists at 50c. a box. The druggist 
never fails to have them in stock because 
the demand for them is so great and so pro- 
nounced that he cannot afford to be without 
them. People who could not get them of 
one druggist would go to another and would 
get in the habit of buying their other drugs 
there as well as their Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 





My treatment quickly REDUCES 
fat and PURIFIESthe BLOOD. Purely 
vegetable and harmless. Endo y 
Physicians. Book mailed FREE in 

lain sealed letter. Write Mrs. E. T. 
Btockham, Box 916, New York City. 


TEACHERS Send tor Catalogue of 
Reward, Gift, Merit, 
Chromo, Picture, Prize, Honor, Perfect, 
Credit, Good, Drawing,Sewing, Reading, 
Busy-Work, Report, Number, Alphabet, 
Composition, Motto, History, Language, 
and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, Money 
Making Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, 
Books, Entertainment, School yo 
Certificates. Diplomas, Etc. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


WANTED— 


A few first-class agents to repre- 








sent us in Teachers’ Institutes in 


Pennsylvania. Write at once for 
J 
particulars and terms. State expe- 


Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO, 


63 Fifth Ave., New York 


rience, if any. 








— ‘* History and Exploration of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley,” with the original narra- 
tives of Marque'te, Allouez, Mem oré, Hen- 
nepin, and Anastase Douay, by John 


Gilmary Shea. Second edition. with fac- 
simile of the newly-discovered map of 
Marquette (17 x 22 inches), of Marquette’s 
letter and a steel portrait of La Salle. Edi- 
tion limited to five hundred numbered 
copies. Reprinted for Joseph McDonough. 
Small 4to, 348 pages, on heavy paper, can- 
vas back, paper label, edges uncut. 
Albany, N. Y., 1903. Net price, $5.00. 

The Centenary of the Purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory about to be celebrated 
by the Exposition at St. Louis has awak- 
ened a new interest in the development of 
our great West. To the thoughtful student 
the story of the wonderful growth of this 
region will always remain instructive not 
only, but fascinating as well. 

In Mr. Shea’s ‘‘ Discovery and Explora- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley” we find an 
account of the early explorations, not a dry 
recital, but a living picture, as the men 
who dared and did, tell their own story. 
We come close to them and with a grate- 
ful heart look back to that noble band of 
heroes whose struggles and hardships gave 
us this magnificent inheritance. 

The scarcity of the volume has led me to 
believe that a new edition of this book 
would not be unacceptable to those inter- 
ested in the subject. 

The present edition is superior to the 
original, being printed from new type on 
heavy paper with wide margins, contains a 
new steel portrait of La Salle and is bound 
uniform with ‘‘The Early Voyages Up 
and Down the Mississippi River,” by the 
same author. 


—Ginn & Company’s series of Jones 
Readers for schools *‘ presents lessons in 
morals.” The reader is taught kindness to 
animals, obedience, courage, honesty, help- 
fulness, reverence, courtesy, patriotism, 
industry, patience, perseverance. Selec- 
tions are included from the world’s best 
literature. The readers are adapted ac- 
cording to the grade and understanding of 
the scholar. They are the work of Presi- 
dent L. H. Jones, of the Michigan State 
Normal College, formerly superintendent 
of the city schools of Indianapolis, and 
later of Cleveland. The _ illustrations, 
numbering several hundred, are printed 
from wood engravings and from originals 
by well-known artists. 


—The McConnell School Supply Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa., have just completed 
a very fine set of Anatomical plates. They 
are taken from the very best authorities 
and are very clear and correct. It shows 
the subjects in the best manner and is not 
over-colored. The artistic work is every- 
thing to de desired. These plates will find 
a ready sale in the best schools in the 
country. 





Begin the 
School Year Right. 


Arouse attention, stimulate interest, 
quicken perception, and awaken en- 
thusiasm in your pupils by using 


Educational 
Games. 


Por Study Hour, Occupation, and Class Work. 


Ricuarp G. Boone, Editor in Chief. 





New Mathematical Games. 


Addition and Subtraction, 


Multiplication and Division, 
For second, third, fuurth and fifth y-ars. 


By EAKL TRISLER, First As<istant, Third Inter- 
mediate Schvol, Cincinnati, O. 


Game of Fractions, 
For secund to eighth years, inclusive. 
By E. W. WILKINSON, Principal, First Interme- 
diate Sch vol, Cincinnatl, O. 
Word Game, 


For first to fourth years. 


By WILLIAM C. WARFIELD, Ex. Superintendent 
of School-, Covington, Ky. 





IN PRESS: 


Domestic Animals, 
For first, second and third years. 


By Louis M. ScHIEL, Principal Twenty-third Dis- 
trict School, Cincinnati, O. 


Constructive Geometry, 


For sixth, seventh and eighth years. 


By E. W. WILKINSON, Principal, First Interme- 
diave School, Cincinnati, O. 


Our National Life, 


A game of United State History. 


By BRYANT VENABLE, M.L., Cincinnati, 0., for- 
merly Instructor in English, Univ. of Cincinnati 











‘Not played like «‘Authors,” 


To many teachers Educational games 
mean only the old “book” or authors 
form of game. Our school games are 
not book games and can not be played 
mechanically. The methods of play are 
such that they can not be played without 
exerting a positive teaching force. 

Each of the above games can be played 
in various ways and made simple or more 
difficult, to suit,the pupils’ needs, and to 
keep pace with their advancement. 

The natural instinct of the child is to 
play. While these card games utilize 
this instinct to accomplish the ends of 
play, they are so constructed as to further 
and re-enforce the other means of educa- 
tion without lessening the entertainment. 

For group work one pack should be 
allowed for each four to six pupils, and 
for class work one for each eight pupils. 

Ask your dealer to show you our line 
of Educational games, or’send for list and 
special introductory discount to school 
boards and teachers. Sample pack, post- 
paid, 25 cents. Advance orders will be 
filled immediately on publication. 


Ricuarp G. Boong, Editor in Chief, 

Davio Evcene Smitn, Professor of Mathematics, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, 
Department Editor Mathematical Games. 

M. Apeaipe Hoxton, Supervisor of Primary Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Author of Holton’s Primer, 
Department Editor of Primary Games. 

Wiceur F. Gorpy, Supervising Principal, Hartford, 
Conn., Author of Gordy’s School History, Depart- 
ment Editor of History Game. 

Cuartxs Drury, Naturalist, Cincinnati, Ohio, Depart- 
ment Editor of Birds and Animal Games. 


The Cincinnati Game Company. 
Dept. T, cincinnati, Ohio. 
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We have a great deal of fun on windy 
days when the boys and girls fly kites. 
Some of the kites are very large; some 
are six feet square. On many of them 
there are pictures of beautiful women, 
horses, and dragons, or other monsters. 





There are some very odd ones, made in 
the shape of birds or animals, or little 
children. Then there are musical. kites, 
which make a humming sound as they 


fly. 
I love to hear the soft music, and watch 


all the odd and pretty shapes as they sail 
about in the air. 








Some of the boys have fighting kites. 
They pound up glass, and dip the part of 
the string next the kite in glue, then into 
the glass. In this way it is covered with 
sharp teeth. 





A boy tries to cut the string of some 
other boy’s kite. If he succeeds in doing 
so, the kite belongs to him. The boy 
who loses his kite gives it up very 
politely, though I expect he is sorry to 
lose it. 





When there is snow in winter, we 
coast, slide, make snow-forts, and snow- 
men. There are many nice games and 
plays for the long winter evenings. 





We play card-games and puzzles, and 
our sisters make shadow pictures for us, 
or we gather around the fire-box, and our 
grandmother tells us wonderful stories. 





We are happy little girls and boys in 
Suprise Land. 





Entertainment 
ANGELINA W. WRAY 
First Week 


Tuoucut—The home life. Continuation of work begun in 
September. 


Father 


Father’s arms are stout and strong, 
And father’s heart is cheery, 

He works from early morn till night, 
Though sometimes he is weary. 

As he works he sings away 
To make the task grow lighter, 

_ And thinking of his boys and girls 

His eyes with love grow brighter. 


When the darkness softly falls, 
A merry tune we’re humming, 
And up and down the street we peer 
And watch for father’s coming. 
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We run to meet him at the gate, 
His laugh we gaily smother, 

He lifts us in his loving arms 
And takes us in to mother. 


Doll Song 


(May be sung to tune of “‘ Yankee Doodle” ) 


(At least once a month have a doll day when the children 
may bring their dollies to school.) 


Our dollies came to school to-day, 
Oh, dollies dear, we greet you ! ! 

The little children gathered here 
Are very glad to meet you.. 


Chorus 


Then please remember,” dollies dear, 
No whispering or turning ! 

The school must be a quiet place 
While lessons we are learning. 


Now stand ® up straight and make a bow,? 

“* Good-morning,”’ say politely. 

Your clothes ° are neat, your faces clean,' 
You smile so very brightly. 


Perhaps you'd like to sleep a while, 
Ycu look a little weary ; 
Come, cuddle 7 down in mother’s arms, 
Now rock-a-bye,® my dearie. 
1 Wave hands. 2 Fingers held up in warning. 3 Stand dolls on 


desk. 4 Make dolls bow. 5 Point to clothes. 6 Point to faces, 
7 Take dollsinarms. 8 Rocking motion. 


Second Week 


THoucut — Zhe connection between the industries of home 
and the work-a-day world. Let children tell of the workers 
they have seen on the road to school. 


Trade Song 


A. W, Wray 


z= =f pp 


1. Would you like to be drummersthis morn-ing, And 




































































2. And now weare all lit - tle tail - ors,(3)Un- 
3. And now we are quick lit-tle cob - blers, Such 
4 And now weare all lit-tle ba - kers, we 
; So RA TS RN OS ETT 
és Se a a a 
—i—, cm wa. ——_ ss 
drum as you marchon your way? Oh! a 
wind a longthreadfromthe spool, On the 
pa-tience and skill we must use For a 
beat (8)up the eggsnice and light, Oh, a- 
SN ERS NR oe p--aedenak ashes 
é SS SS SS Se 
rub~ a-dub-dub1we are march - ing! Three 
pret-ty bluecoat5 sew the but - tons, So 
rap -a- tap-tap6we are mak - ing The 
stir-ret- y stir g9we are mak - ing A 
—* ee es NS SO peg 
Sn SSE SS EE AS eee || 
—_——— y—/— J-L , — 
cheers(2,for the drummers to - day! 
John - ny can wear it to school. 
dear lit- tle ba -by’s new _ shoes. (7) 
cake for your sup-per to -_ night. 


1 Drumming. 2 Wave hand. 3 Sit on floor in correct attitude. 
4 Let left hand represent spool. Unwind with right hand. 5 Sewing. 
6 Hammering. 7 Measure shoes. 8 Let thumb of left hand represent 
handle of egg-beater. Twirl with right hand. 9 Left hand curved to 
represent mixing-bowl. Use right forefinger for spoon. 


The Farmer’s Work 


In early spring the farmer works 
And plows! the sunny field, 

And there he sows? the golden grain, 
Its shining wealth to yield. 
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HOW TO BE CURED 


Without Pain. 


Don’t wait until you ave a helpless invalid, 
for a seemingly simple case of hemorrhoids, 
or piles, may, if neglected, rapidly lead to 
worse. The unnatural formations become 
tumorous and permanent, and the inflamma- 
tion grows until abscesses form; the disease 
purrows into the tissues, forming tubular 
growths which discharge pus; cancerous 
conditions, and general gangrenous degen- 
eration appear. 

What is needed at the start, or at any stage, 
is something to soothe this inflammation, re- 
duce the swelling and distension, and at the 
same time restore the diseased parts to nor 
mal condition. These three things are ac- 
complished perfectly by the Pyramid Pile 
Cure. It checks all progress of the disease, 
and rapidly returns the affected parts to 
health, besides relieving at once the pain 
and fearfal irritation. 

“I began using Pyramid Pile Cure, and in 
order to make sure of a cure bought five 
packages; for the’ past six weeks I have not 
been troubled in the least, aod I had been 
bothered for thirty-five years, and had spent 
more than fifty dollars for different reme- 
dies; this is the first permanent help I have 
had, and no one could feel more grateful 
than Ido.” L.M. Williams, Conneaut, Ohio. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is sold by druggists gen- 
erally for fifty cents a package, and we urge 
all sufferers to write Pyramid Drug Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich., for their valuable little book 
describing the cause and cure of piles. 








Calisthenics 








THE SWEDISH SYSTEM 
OF GYMNASTICS 


By HARTVIG NISSEN, Instructor of Physical 
Training in the Public Schools of Boston. 


Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


TOEPEL’S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By THEODORE TOEPEL, M D., Director of Phy- 
sical Training, Atlanta, Ga. 


The course consists of a series of eight pam- 
phlets, corresponding to the eight grades of 
school, each complete in itself, containing 
thirty-six lessons respectively. All the exer- 
cises are based on physiological principles and 
long years of experience, with the aim of at- 
taining a harmonious development of all parts 
of the body. They are progressively arranged 
and sufficient variation in exercises has been 
supplied, so that constant interest in and love 
for the work is maintained throughout the 
course. 

In connection with the pamphlets a manual 
is published, with the aid of which the teacher 
is enabled to instruct more intelligently and 
with greater confidence. It contains the nec- 
essary theory together with a number of illus- 
trations and a full explanation of all funda- 
mental exercises. 


Grades 1 to 8. Price, 20 cer ts each. 


Educational Publishing Company 
AUSTELL BUILDING, ATLANTA 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 


NOTES 


—William Smith, a millionaire nursery- 
man, of Geneva, N. Y., will found an insti- 
tution, to be known as the William Smith 
College for Women. It will occupy a tract 
of thirty acres in one of the most beautiful 
sections in the outskirts of the city. The 
plans call for one building to cost $150,- 
000. Besides giving largely to public 
institutions in Geneva, Mr. Smith main- 
tains the Smith Observatory. 


—The annual report of Superintendent 
Seaver, of Boston, contains a number of 
interesting recommendations. He wants 
provision made in the high schools for ele- 
mentary college studies, in order that stu- 
dents may gain their college degree in three 
years. He advises the reorganization of 
the primary and grammar grades to form 
a system uniform from kindergarten to 
high school. He favors an elective in 
music in the high school, presumably to 
enable pupils to take the Harvard examina- 
tion in that subject; he desires the contin- 
uance of military drill, and the extension 
of the elective plan of studies. 


—Prof. Merritt W. Ludden, formerly of 
the Southern California College, but now 
in charge of the English Department of 
the schools of Japan, has sent out a call 
from the Japanese government to Ameri- 
can teachers. Professor Ludden states 
that arrangements are being made to em- 
ploy teachers of English for each of the 
‘middle government schools” in the Jap- 
anese empire. These schools are the gram- 
mar grades of the system. If each of 
them has an instructor in English, at least 
six hundred and fifty teachers will have to 
be engaged. Preference will be given to 
American men and women for this work. 
The only obstacle is the objections of the 
Budchist priests. 








Choice New Entertainments for 


Thanksgiving and 
Christmas 


20th Century Thanksgiving Exercises. Original 
dialogues, etc. Up-to-date, captivating. 165¢ 

20th Century Christmas Exercises. The newest 
and choicest. Practical, high-grade. 15¢. 

Newsboys’ Thanksgiving. A jollynewplay. Easy, 
enthusiastic, sensible, but funny. 16¢ 

Feast in the Wilderness. Play for Christmas. 
Bright and clever. 165c. 
Christmas Dialogues and Plays. New. original, 
instructive, amusing. The very best. 25c. 
Fin de Siecle ens Exercises. Many 
pleasing featnres voice, gratifyin 15c. 
Fin de Siecle Christmas Exercises. 
usable, delightful, 16¢ 

November's Crown. Spectacular Dialogue. 
brilliant. pleasing. 15¢ 

Two Invitations. Thanksciving Operetta. 
bright and catchy. Fulloffun. 165¢. 

Surprised Grumbler. Christmas Operetta. 
iant music, sparkling words. 

Christmas Star Drill. Fancy marches, ete. Su- 
perb. 15c. 

Don’ - Be So Rough, Jim; I Can't Play To-Night. 

Very _—— character song. Music charm- 

ing. 

The a Y Splendid duet for little tots. A 
great success, 265c. 

FREE Our complete catalogue of entertainments. 

Our choice catalogue of holiday requisites, 


WRITE TO-DAY. 
March bac mane, ©. Ff Lebanon, O. 


iversified, 
Easy 
Music 


Bril- 
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Kindergarten Training 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Thorough instruction for conducting a kin- 
dergarten, assisting the primary teacher or 
training children inthe home. For particu- 
lars, address 


ANN ARBOR TRAINING SCHOOL 
Established 1892 
Michigan Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


GRADED 


MEMORY SELECTIONS 


ARRANGED BY 





S. D. Waterman, Supt. of Schools, Berkeley, Cal 
J. W. McCriymonps, Supt. of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
C C. Hucues, Supt. of Schools, Alameda, Cal 


190 Pages. Full Cloth. Price, 25 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago 


Boston San Francisco 








# Companion Volume to ‘Black Beauty’”’ 





BOBTAIL DIXIE 


By ABBIE N. SMITH 











The teaching of kindness to animals is achieved in a way which is all the more force- 


ful for not being too insistent. 


The book is beautifully printed and bound, and contains a 


number of fine half-tones, two of which are from photographs by Fryett. 


Cloth. I2mo. 


— The Evening Press. 


Fully Illustrated. Price, 50 Cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Austell Building 
ATLANTA 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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When summer days are long and bright, 
The ripened grain must fall, 

For reapers * cut the nodding stalks 
And bind the sheaves so tall. 


Then in the mill 4 the kernels small 
Are ground to flour white, 

And mother makes ® for boys and girls 
The bread so nice and light. 


1 Let aisles represent furrows. Children march slowly up and down, 
as if plowing. 2 Scattering motion. 3 March again, imitating reaping 
machines. Let a few children make the whirring sound which character- 
izes a reaper. 4 Arm revolving, to represent turning wheel. 5 
Kneading. 


Third Week and Fourth Week 


THoucHt— Preparation for winter; falling leaves, flying 
seeds, and dropping nuts. 


Milkweed Seeds 


A. W. Wray 
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1. There’s a fun-ny lit - tle cra - dle (1)*that’s 


2,.Oh! the cra-dle now is _ op- en; (3) it’s 
3. Hark ! the west wind’ssoft-ly humming,(s) it’s 
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rocking in thesun, Filled to the brim with 
cracking o- pen wide, See all the ti - ny 
coming ve-ryfast. Stead-y now, milk - weed 
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babies. The cradle’s closed so tightly, yet there’s 
babies! Their brown heads(4)crowd so closely,for they 
babies! Just spread your white wings out and fly; it’s 

44 
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ol ———= > . _ , 


room for ev - ery one. Soe little white-robed babies. 








want a peep outside. Queer little rest - less ba - bies. 
fly - ing time atlast. Queer little white-winged babies. 


_, Chorus. 
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Rock, (2) rock, rock a- way, Fun-ny lit- 
a Fly, fly, fly a - way, Fun-ny lit- 
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tle milk - weed ba - bies; Rock, (2) rock, 
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swing and sway, Over inti dear little babies! 
fly a - way, Queerlittle milk-weed babies. 
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1 Both hands representing a milkweed pod. Palms together, 2 Rock 
hands. 3 Thumbs apart, hands open. 4 Fingers held close together, 
5 Blow. 6 Let fingers flutter wide. 


The Wind’s Invitation 


Come,' leaves of red and leaves of brown, 
Come dance with me to-day, 

For I’m a piper, strong and bold ; 
A merry tune I’ll play. 


O,* here we come, yes, here we come, 
The leaves of red and brown, 

So pipe your gayest, sweetest tune 
And blow us through the town ; 

Across the street and o’er the field, 
And up the hill and down, 

We’re dancing, dancing, dancing still, 
The leaves of red and brown. 


1 Let one child represent the wind. He should stand in front of the 
class, with his left hand raised to his lips, to imitate a flute, upon which* 
he plays with his right hand. 2 Children should be standing with arms 
outspread while the wind sings or recites the first stanza. At the 
words “ Here we come,” all whirl and flutter through the aisles. The 
piper should whistle a merry tune meanwhile. 


A Nutting Frolic 


Skippety, skippety, skip ! 
Who ! will go nutting with me? 

Over the meadows we’ll run,? 
Tripping and skipping in glee ! 

See 3 how the yellow leaves fall 4 
Down from the hickory trees, 

Hark !° to the pattering nuts 
Dropping ® with each gentle breeze ! 


Whacketty !7 whacketty! whack ! 
Crack the ripe nuts with a stone. 
Don’t the sweet kernels ® taste good ? 

Squirrels sha’n’t ® have them a/one, 
Isn’t a nut picnic fun? 

All the big baskets !° we’ll fill. 
Now hurry homeward again, 

Hoppity,? skippety still ! 


1 Let open space in front of room represent woods. Have several 
children standing there, for nut-trees. Children at desks select partners. 
2 Skip two by two through aisles. 3 Children point to trees. 4 Trees 
shake branches (arms). 5 Children put fingers on lips and listen. 
6 Trees shake branches with more force. 7 By this time the children 
should be in the woods. Let left hand represent a stone and crack nuts 
with right hand. 8 Taste. 9 Shake heads. 10 Left hand curved to 
represent basket. 


This may be made very enjoyable and realistic to the 
children. 








Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


~ 














tired nerves, promotes digestion 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The vest remedy known for cold in the head sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


& Beware of Substitutes. 





Crosby's Pitalized PHbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only 


56 W. asth Street, 
- by Ld New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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Send to-day tor descriptive circulars 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. aa 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ’ New You 





SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


BOY’S COLLAR, 


Hope Desire’s Thanksgiving 
The Pilgrims — The Indians 


Ly 


PURITAN CAP AND CUFF, 


See Book I., Teachers’ Guide Series 
‘‘When First We Go to School’”’ 


By M. HELEN Beckwitu, Author of “In Mythland.” 


It is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, 
suggestions, stories and devices for EveEkY MONTH in the year. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 


12mo. Price, 50 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 








THE SEPTEMBER 


OUR TIMES 


j is out in its new form, The many enthusiastic friends 
of the magazine will be pleased to notice the 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


The size of the page is nearly double what it used to 
be ; the type is large and clear, making the magazine 
much easier (especially for children) to read; there 
are more illustrations and the paper and printing are 
improved. The Cumulative Index will be continued. 
At the same time the matter will be of the same high 
quality. Extra effort will be made to adapt it to 
school-room needs. The price of the magazine will 
remain the same, 50 cents for single subscriptions. 


THIS BRIGHT MAGAZINE 


of current events will quicken the pupils’ interest in public events, double their 
intelligence about the living world, add zest and understanding to lessons in 
Geography and History. A school club for Our Times will be a splendid 
training in good citizenship. With this end in view the publishers give liberal 


CLUB RATES 


for schools. Five or more copies in a club, 40c. per copy, making a reduction 
of 20% from the regular price, and in addition a rebate of 15c. from each 4oc. 
club subscription, the rebate to be used toward the purchase of books from our 
catalogs. The catalogs will be sent free on request. Have you a better way 


of getting a school library ? 
THE ATLAS 


Special terms are offered those who take the Our Times ATLas along with the 
paper. This is a “little wonder” of current knowledge. In the study of cur- 
rent events, history, geography, etc., it is indispensable. It has nearly five hun- 
dred pages, with scores of colored maps of every country, with tens of thousands 
of such facts as you daily want to know about the living world. It is offered 
with Our Times one year for only 70c. For further information address 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 6! E. 9th St., New York 








EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


A monthly magazine of Pedagogy and Gen- 
eral Culture for Teachers 


Encouraged by the success and popularity 
of this unique magazine, the editor and pub- 
lishers have designed for the coming year the 
following important new features : 


INCREASE IN SIZE 


to nearly that of the magazine page, and an 
increase in the number of pages as well. 


ADDITION OF VALUABLE 
MATERIAL 
Each issue will contain a stirring leader written 
especially for the magazine by a prominent 
educator. 


TEN NEW COURSES OF STUDY 


In response to a request of many superintend- 
ents we have prepared ten courses of study, 
fitted for use by city and country teachers, and 
at reasonable prices. 

Descriptive circular sent on application, 

$1.50 per year 

A new subscriber to EDUCATIONAL Foun- 
DATIONS mentioning this advertisement will 
receive FREE on request a copy of Tate’s 
Philosophy of Education, paper covers. 








CATALOGS 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog, 148 pages. 
Teachers’ Aids and Supplementary Reading. 
Free. 

Kellogg’s Entertainment Catalog. Best 
books for school entertainment. Free. 

Kellogg’s New Century Catalog. Ped- 
agogical books of all publishers. 2c. stamp. 


E. L. KELLOGG & cO., 61 E. 9th Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















How I AM EDUCATING MY DAUGHTERS. 
William Henry Harrison Murray 


By 


The scheme of education as explained and 
illustrated in this volume is sui generis. An 
educated father undertakes the training of his 
three daughters without precedent, church, or 
society. The home isin the country (Guilford, 
Conn.) and they all live close to nature and are 
keen observers of everything. ‘‘ There is no 
education worth having that does not make 
the child love father and mother more, and no 
mental development worth the time and effort 
that does not cause the pupil to understand 
more fully and appreciate more warmly the 
blessings of home,” says the author, and upon 
this belief a plan of education is built up quite 
unlike the modern idea of training children. 
“The Family Hour” is made much of, when 
they all gather together in the evening for 
talks, games, story-telling, scripture-reading, 
ete. In their religious education, they have 
learned by heart every word Jesus ever spoke, 
but have never entered a church or hearda 
sermon. For the mental discipline and con- 
centration of the higher mathematics they 
have played chess, which the author greatly 
lauds as an educational agent. They have 
learned the Declaration of Independence, 
which is declared to be “equal to the Sermon 
on the Mount,” yet our children graduate trom 
school with no knowledge of it. The study of 
language and literature has an important 
place, and the manner of teaching this branch 
is most fascinating. Their knowledge of 
Nature includes the track of every animal, the 
name of every sound in the fields or woods, 
day or night, and the names, character, and 
habits of trees. They can tell the names of 
forty-two kinds of wood burned in the fire- 
place one winter. Their outdoor life makes 
them proficient in athletic sports and keeps 
them healthy. The author’s criticisms on the 
school education of our children tell truths 
we must all acknowledge. The devotion to 
books instead of things is justly condemned. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


THE RATIONAL METHOD OF READING. 
Edward G. Ward. 


This is a fourth volume in this series of 
readers. The plan of it was determined upon 
by Superintendent Ward during his lifetime, 
and the book has been completed by Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Felter, Principal of the Girls’ High 
School, Brooklyn, and Miss Mary A.Ward. It 
has been designed to give particular promi- 
nence to literary and ethical quality in the 
selections of the material for this volume. 
Many of the selections are well known and of 
recognized excellence, and all are vivacious 
and suited to the abilities of the average fourth 
year children. There are plentiful sprink- 
ling of verses and an abundance of good illus- 
trations. To those who are familiar with the 
Ward System of learning to read, it will only 
need be said that this book is prepared on the 
same phonetic plan as the former books in the 
series, 


HINDS & NOBLE, NEW YORK CITY. 


ETHICS FOR SCHOOLS. By Austin Bierbower. 
294 pages. 


By 


A text-book in moral training for classes for 
high schools, academies, and seminaries. It 
has been the design of the author to present 
the science of ethics with its practical applica- 
tions that young people may be convinced of 
the reasonableness and practicability of the 
virtues. There has been no mention made of 


religious differences so that the book may be 
weed by all sects for educational training. 
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GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


THE SCIENCES. By Edward S. Holden. 


“This is in no sense a text-book,” says the 
author. But the children who read and under- 
stand this book will get moreof the science in 
the material world about them than is usually 
,earned from text-books. Astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, meteorology, and physiography 
are treated in an interesting way, adapted to 
the young people who will read this book. 
The instruction is carried on by means of con- 
versation between children, an undergraduate 
in vacation time—the big brother Jack—being 
present to answer all questions. It is a most 
interesting book for grown-ups as well as 
young people, and would prove valuable for a 
table book for ready reference in the home as 
well asin the school library. It abounds in 
illustrations, many of which will be easily un- 
derstood and others will need explanation and 
study. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK 


CITY. 


How TO MAKE SCHOOL GARDENS. 
Hemenway. 


By H. D. 


School gardens are a modern invention and 
are gaining in usefulness and popularity. 
Teachers are axvking questions as to the best 
ways for their preparation and needing just 
such a book as this to show them how to pro- 
ceed. In this manual will be found directions 
for preparing the ground, telling what fertil- 
izers to use, what to plant and how to plant it, 
and how to cultivate the young plants. Direc- 
tions are also given for greenhouse work, for 
root-grafting, and budding. The book has 
many artistic illustrations of ‘school gardens 
in various parts of the country, beside dia- 
grams for garden-making. The teachers who 
can read this book and not be inspired to start 
a school garden with half a chance for one, 
must be far from appreciating its benefit to 
the children, or its value in nature study. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. By 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D. 


One almost regrets the word “ Psychology ” 
in the title of this book, lest it may drive away 
some teachers who might suppose it to be like 
other psychologies. Jtisnot. It is a book of 
life. 1t is ascientific study of mental develop- 
ment prepared on the teacher’s plane and full 
of just what teachers should know and what 
they would like to know if they once began to 
read it. The opening chapter on Teacher- 
Study would be a revelation to many an ex- 
perienced teacher, in showing her the needs 
of the developing child through her own 
needs. ‘‘How Experiences Consolidate” 
shows by common illustrations from every- 
day life how the mental life is made up of the 
processes of getting behind experiences and 
grasping meanings. 

The chapter, “Origin of Our Educational 
Ideals,” is a most interesting backward look 
into the past. “The New Ideals of Develop- 
ment,” is a study of the pedagogical ideals of 
our times. ‘Individuality, Adaptation, and 
Expression” enters into the very heart of 
school life and the advisability of certain 
forms of instruction. “ The Teacher’s Writ- 
ing Habit” deals with writing as a human per- 
formancs, in which one’s past development is 
expressed, and suggestions are made as to 
what to look for and attempt in teaching a 
child to write aside from the mechanical pro- 
cess. ‘The Process of Reading” considers the 
problem, ‘‘How are we to make the mechan- 
ical side of reading most complete without 
making articulation an end initself?” “The 
Idea of Number” is one of the best chapters in 
the book. The criticisms of various popular 
methods of teaching number are full of value 
to teachers because they are based on scien- 
tific principals of education. ‘‘Some Limita- 
tions of Ow Nature” considers the proper 
lines of study and investigation in child-study. 
The book snould not only be in every school 
library but would repay analytical study by 
principal and teachers in weekly teachers’ 
meetings. 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR (O., NEW YorK 
Cciry. 


MY WOODLAND INTIMATES. By Effie Bignell, 
241 pages. Price, $1.00. 


The author invites us to a “ quiet, secluded 
eastern New Jersey haunt and its immediate 
neighborhood,” for a stroll, and to see with 
her what she sees, through the varyin g seasons 
of the year. And she sees with the eye ofa 
nature lover much more than comes under 
general observation. Some of the chapter 
titles will give an insight into the character of 
the book: “August Moods and Contrasts,” 
“Gray Days and Merry Ways,” “The Loosing 
of the Fetters,” “ Love-Making and Home. 
Building,” ‘‘A June Day Chat.” This history 
of the animal and bird life for all times of tne 
year, not only is an excellent guide to the dis- 
tinctive life and beauty of each season, but it 
reads like a story and is full of charm for those 
with an eye to see and a heart to feel the de. 
lights of the natural world. Theclosing chap. 
ter takes the reader to a beloved nook among 
the “ Laurentian Mountains of Canada.” The 
whole makes a book to take up again and 
again and find new beauties every time. 


SIGMA PUBLISHING CO., ST. LOUIS AND 
CHICAGO. 
THE KINDERGARTEN BUILDING GIFTS. 
Elizabeth Harrison and Belle Woodson. 


A book from Miss Harrison’s pen is always 
welcomed in kindergarten circles, and the 
Kindergarten Building Gifts will prove no ex. 
ception to the rule. The authors have not 
tried to explain the whole system of the kin. 
dergarten education in one small volume, but 
have confined themselves to the six building 
gifts. All of these gifts are described in detail, 
different ways of presenting them to the child 
are given, and each is assigned its proper place 
in both the home and the kindergarten. The 
salient characteristic of each gift is brought 
out, its relation to the previous gift, and its re- 
lation to the child, and they are analyzed and 
explained in such a clear and concise manner, 
that their value is made self-evident to the 
reader, if she be ever so slightly acquainted 
with kindergarten principles. For this reason 
the book seems to be designed for mothers 
fully as much as for kindergartners to whom 
the work is tamiliar. 

Chapters on the Extension of the Second 
Gift, The Divided Cylinder, and The Curvi- 
linear Gift, as worked out by different kinder- 
gartners, are added, and are full of interesting 
suggestions, particularly in their relation to 
art and architecture. Kindergartners, after 
reading “The Curvilinear Gift, the plaything 
which gives the curved line of grace and the 
straight line of strength,” will want to procure 
it that they may work out some of the fasci- 
nating illustrations. 


By 


M.H. B. 





An Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, dis- 
figures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weakens 
the bones, reduces the power of resist- 
ance to disease and the capacity for 
recovery, and develops into consumption. 


‘¢A bunch appeared on the left side of 
my neck. It caused great pain, was 
lanced, and became a running sore. I 
went into a general decline. I was per- 
suaded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
when [ had taken six bottles my neck was 
healed, and I have never had any trouble 
of the kind since.”—Mrs. K T. SNYDER, 
Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of it, radically and perma- 
nently, as they have rid thousands. 
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—As the lace-making industry in France 
was flagging, or rather, the making of 
lace by hand was growing unfamiliar to 
French women, a bill was introduced to 
prevent the further decline of an industry 
which keeps thousands of working women 
in the country from flocking to town, and 
is one in which France has gained an ac- 
knowledged supremacy. The bill has now 
become a law, having as its first and prin- 
cipal clause this: ‘‘ Professional instruction 
in lace-making, by hand, shall be organ- 
ized in the primary girls’ schools of the de- 
partments in which the manufacture is 
carried on, and in the normal schools for 
women of the same departments. The 
particular schools will be designated by 
ministerial decree.” Two or three half- 
hours a week will suffice, it is thought, for 
adv quate instruction in the subject, and the 
expenditure involved will be trifling. M. 
Louis Vigouroux, in reporting on the pro- 
posal, dwelt on the support given by Queen 
Victoria to the hand-making of lace, when, 
machines threatened to extinguish it. 


—The accompanying illustra- 
tion is one of the several styles 
of Sloyd Knives manufactured 
by Hammacher & Schlemmer, 
209 Bowery, New York City. 
These knives are made of 
finest tool steel, highly tem- 
pered and finished, extra strong 
blade, with thick back and well 
shaped handle. No. 7 (illus- 
tration) has a shank running 
through the handle and riveted 
on end. 

The above firm has just is- 
sued one of the most exhaustive 
calalogues of tools extant, con- 
taining over eight hundrnd 
pages, and illustrating almost 
every article. This catalogue 
should be in the hands of every 
purchaser of manual training 
material for Hammacher & 
Schlemmer invite correspondence on the 
subject. 
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LOW RATES WEST AND NORTHWEST 

Via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, every day until November 30, 1903. 
Thirty-three dollars : Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, and many other Pacific Coast 
points. Thirty dollars: Chicago to Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, Grand Junction, and 
many other points in Utah, Colorado, and 
Wyoming. Low rates to hundreds of other 
points. Through train service, Chicago to 
San Francisco. Only six dollars for a 
double berth, tourist sleeper, all the way. 
To the Northwest via St. Paul or via 
Omaha. Write to-day for folder. W. 
W. Hall, New England Passenger Agent. 
Boston, Mass. 


Ask Your Committee 
To Get You Copies 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


For Primary Grades 














Anna Botsford Comstock, Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

I have looked over the volume, “ Home Geography,” by Harold W. Fairbanks, 
which you forwarded to me a short time since, and have found it.a most helpful and 
valuable book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power of vitalizing his geography stories for 
children, and this most helpful and delightful quality is in evidence on every page 
of this new book. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


The Children of the Cold 


By Lieut. FREDERICK SCHWATKA 
Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


All boys and girls old enough to distinguish be- 
tween different races of men will enjoy the vivid 
account of the games, toys and manner of life of the 
little Eskimos, who seem, their climatic limitations 
considered, to have much the same tendencies as chil- 
dren of other lands. Here one may learn where and 
how they live, how their homes are built, what are 
their playthings, how they make sleds and coast on 
them, how the dogs are fed, what they have in place 
of candy, their work, hunting and fishing, how their 
clothes are made, and much about their sports and 
exercises of skill and strength.— Waton. 


CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


Their Homes, Their Schools, Their Playgrounds 





I was very much pleased to receive a copy of “Children of the World.” I 
have given the book a thorough examination, and I found it one of the finest books 
of its kind that I have ever seen. 

Mary C. Van Gorven, 34 orth Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 


Fully Illustrated. 254 Pages. Small qto. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING GOMPANY 
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RURAL SOHOOL LIBRARIES 


Just now, when the princely donations 
of Mr. Audrew Carnegie have given a new 
stimulus to library-building in American 
. cities, it may be well to turn our eyes to 
the other half—the rural half—of our pop- 
ulation, for although, until quite recently, 
no one thought of the public library as a 
possible rural institution, it has now made 
an auspicious entry into this new field, and 
is destined to play an important part among 
the twentieth century forces — rural mail 
delivery, good roads, rural telephones, etc. 
—that make for the uplift of American 
country life. 

The need of the rural library must be 
apparent to all who are familiar with coun- 
try school methods. Reading is the magic 
key to all our storehouses of intellectual 
wealth; it is the basis of all education. 
‘‘The true university of these days,” says 
Carlyle, ‘‘is a collection of books.” And it 
is here, of all points in its curriculum, that 
the country school has failed most griev- 
ously—it has not taught the child to read, 
to use books. Do not understand me to 
charge that the rural school is literally and 
avowedly disloyal to the first of the im- 
mortal three R’s, for itis not. Butonly in 
the narrowest sense does it teach reading 
—reading as the mere pronunciation of 
words and the observance of punctuation 
marks; the unlovely, mechanical side of 
reading. The brighter side of reading the 
country pupil does not get; the city pupil 
does. Aided by the prescribed supple- 
mental literature, and guided by the teacher, 
the child of the townsman learns to find 
joy in reading, learns not only how to read, 
but actually learns to read, to use books. 
If you know the country school as the 
writer does, you know the other side of 
this picture. You know children who live 
out a long school career without learning 
anything of literature beyond the monoto- 
nous rehearsal of dry text-book matter. 
Cold, hard facts about the boundaries of 
foreign states, the dates of ancient battles, 
the rules of the Stock Exchange, are re- 
garded as matters of importance, but the 
teacher does not see that it is better to 
foster a love of reading than to teach his- 
tory or geography. Or if he sees the duty, 
and longs to direct the child to the beauties 
of literature, he is shackled by the lack of 
facilities for such work. Year after year, 
there is the same old drill in the same old 
readers, no classics are studied, and there 
is no supplemental reading to give the 
spice of variety. 

It is inevitable that children reared in 
such schools come to regard reading not 
as a luxury, but as drudgery, and grow up 
potentially, if not in the strictest sense, 
illiterate. ‘‘I confess,” says Thoreau, 
somewhere Jin his ‘‘ Walden,” *‘ that I do 
not make any broad distinction between 
the illiterateness of my townsman, who 
cannot read at all, and the illiterateness of 
him who has learned only to read what is 
for children and feeble intellects.” How 
much narrower, then, should be the dis- 
tinction between the ‘‘illiterateness of him 
who cannot read at all” and the illiterate- 
ness of him whose training has been such 
that he regards reading only as a task to be 


shunned ! 
ginning to see the mistake pointed out, ten 
years ago, by President Eliot, in his essay, 
‘*Wherein Popular Education Has Failed.” 


‘+We have heretofore put too much con- 
fidence in the mere acquisition of the arts 
of reading and writing. After these arts 
are acquired, there is much to be done to 
make them effective for the development of 
the child’s intelligence. If his reasoning 
power is to be developed through reading, 
he must be guided to the right sort of 
reading. The school must teach not only 
how to read, but what to read, and it must 
develop a taste for wholesome reading.” 


It is to remedy just this defect that the 
rural school library has been introduced 
into twenty-nine American states. 


One other fact deserves mention. Not 
only does the rural school library develop 
the reading habit—it develops it along 
right lines. Since, as Emerson says, ‘‘ the 
ancestor of every action is a thought,” how 
important it is that the literature that is to 
provoke thought be wholesome and well 
balanced! In our city libraries, fiction has 
much too large a place, many women and 
young people read nothing else. But while 
these rural libraries contain a few great 
novels, the chief effort is to develop a 
proper appreciation of choice works of 
science, travel, nature study, poetry, his- 
tory, biography, and mythology. Even if 
the child formed the ‘‘ reading habit ” out- 
side the school, it would still be worth 
while for the state to have these libraries 
for the sole purpose of turning his new- 
found love of literature into right channels 
of truth and beauty. 

Nor have the boys and girls been the 
only beneficiaries of the new movement. 
It has opened up a new world for many of 
the parents, and has done incalculable good 
in continuing the education of persons too 
old or too poor to longer attend school. 
The superintendent of schools for Durham 
County says that the books are used almost 
as much by the parents as by the children 
themselves, and the Pitt County superin- 
tendent says that the libraries have caused 
hitherto indifferent parents to become 
deeply interested in reading and in the 
education of their children. — Clarence H. 
Poe, Editor of the Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C., in Review of Reviews, 
Sept., 1903. 





—The recent report of State Superinten- 
dent Calhoun, of Louisiana, indicates im- 
provement in the general educational 
conditions of the state, but shows an 
unexplained decrease in the number of 
negro children in school. Some 6,470 less 
children were enrolled last year than during 
the previous year. The average attend- 
ance is greater by 4,528. The statistics 
show that the decrease in the number of 
negro children in attendance as compared 
with 1899, when the maximum was reached, 
was thirteen per cent. The decrease is in 
the country parishes all over the state. As 
a@ consequence, the enrollment of negro 
children comprises only thirty-three per 
cent of those of school age. Thus, less 
than a quarter of the negro children of 
school age are at school. 


People everywhere are now be- 





IDEAL BOOKS 


FOR A 


School Library 


List of Books Adopted by the State 
of Iowa for their 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Story of Hiawatha. 

Colonial Children. 

Great Artists. Vols. I., IL., IIL, IV., V. 
Cortez. 

De Soto, 

Adventures of a Brownie. 

Aunt May’s Bird Talks. 

Buds, Stems and Roots. 

Colonial Days. 

Friends of the Field. 

Good Time Primer. 

Nature Stories for Youngest Readers, 
Our Little Folks’ Primer. 

Out Doors. 

Plant Babies and Their Cradles. 
Robinson Crusoe. Hoyt. 

Robinson Crusoe. Godolphin. 
Some of Our Flower Friends. 

Some of Our Friends. 

Stories and Tales from the Animal World. ° 
Stories of American Pioneers. 

Stories of Birdland. Vols. I., II. 
Stories of Great Men. 

Stories of Our Authors. 

Stories of the Red Children. 

Water Babies for Youngest Readers, 
Boyhood of Famous Americans. 
Children of the Palm Lands. 

Child of Urbino. 

Famous Presidents. 

Great West. 

Hiawatha, the Indian. 

Leaves from Nature’s Story Book. Vols. I., II., 


Mm 
Legends of Norseland. 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. 


Myths of Old Greece. Vols. I., II., III. 

Stories from Garden and Field. 

Stories of Old Germany. 

Stories of Australasia. 

Stories of China. 

Stories of England. 

Stories of India. 

Stories of the Bible. Vols. I., II., III. 

Story of Little Konrad. 

Story of King Arthur. 

Through the Looking Glass. 

World History in Myth and Legend. 

American History Stories, Vols. L., I1., III., IV. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Prose Lady of the Lake. 
Pizarro. 

Stories for Home and School. 

Stories of Northern Europe. 

Stories of Old Rome. 

Storyland of Stars. 

Talisman. 

Pictures from English Literature. 
Architecture. 

In Land of Cave and Cliff Dwellers. 
Sketches of American Writers. Vols. I., II. 
Graded Memory Selections. 


Jenkins. 


All of the above books may be obtained of the 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Secure A Library for Your School at no ; 
Pecuniary Cost to You 
BY SENDING NOW 


For our “‘ Hawthorne Library Certificates”’ ( free), to be placed in the hands of your pupus, 
each one acting as a representative in obtaining subscriptions for his school library. 


Our Special $10 Forty Volume Library for Little Ones 


The following list of children’s. books has been carefully arranged in accordance 
with modern pedagogical ‘ideas concerning the proper Selection of literature for chil- 
dren. All the books are printed on good paper, large type, and beautifully illustrated, 


Lucy's Wonderful Globe ; ‘ : ‘ . $430 Plant. Babies ; x F . , . $430 
Adventures of a Brownie . i ‘ ‘ é .30.. Buds, Stems, and Rots: > : ; .go 
Through the Looking Glass’ . : ‘ , ;. .30- Ethics, or Stories for Home and School : - .40 
Alice in Wonderland ~ . ‘ 4 : . .40 Health Chats with Young Readers ; ; ‘ 40 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest cides ° : .30 Stories of the Bible. Vol. I. : ; ; : 40 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks ; ; : 40. Stories of the Bible. Vol. 1, : ‘ ; . 40 
Story of Ulysses -. 4 : ‘ ; .30 Coldnial Children ’ , . ; : ; 49 
Water Babies for Youngest iniders , L245 Vo ge. > Stories of the United:States... 0. 6 ©. ik ee 
In Mythland , . ‘ , ‘ ‘ ; .30 © Stories of Great Inventors ~ . ; : ‘ ; 30 , 
fEsop's Fables. Vol. I. ; ; x ‘ ‘ .30 Stories of Great Men. ; d ‘ i : .go q 
#Esop’s Fables. Vol. II. : 4 : ‘ ‘ -30. Stories.of Pioneers ; 3 : ‘ ‘ ; 30 ; 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers. : ; .30 Some of Our Authors . r ‘ ; , : .30 i“! 
Some of Our Friends. . : ‘ . - é 36 Paul Dombey . ; . . ‘ ; . 40 ‘ 
Friends of the Field. « ¢ ‘ - -g0. Little Nell... , . ‘ * . ‘ ‘ .40 
Intto. Leaves from Nature’s Story Book ‘ ‘ 30 Gulliver's Travels . , ‘ ; : ; . .30 
In Birdland. Vol. I. . ‘ : > : : .30 “Dog of Flanders. ’ : ‘ : ; . go 
In Birdland.. Vol..Il. : ; : / ‘ : .30° Swiss Family Robinson ‘ ; : ; : 40 
Leaves from Nature’s Story Book . : . : 40 ‘Our Flower Friends. ‘ . é : ; 3° 
Legends of the Spring Time : : ‘ . 30 Black’ Beauty . : . , , ' ‘ jo 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard ... ; : ‘ jo ©Story of Hiawatha , : ° . 30 

’. To. take up this offer now is to give your pupils the benefit of a full year’s 

a, “use of a valuable School Library. 








Address. EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


fe Pi Avenue i ga Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Street nog Market Street Y 








T#e Youth's 





Companion 


is the 
Family Paper 
of National 


Circulation. 








it Is Clean. 
A weekly treasury of good reading edited with a 
high purpose. 

it Is Trustworthy. 
The editorial and other articles are written by 
recognized authorities, 

It Is Freely Illustrated. 

The most popular artists are constantly employed 
to illustrate its pages. 

it Is Instructive. 


The mission of The’ Youth’s Companion has al- 
ways been one of education. 


it Is Entertaining. 

Thé gospel of good cheer and amusement is not 
wanting in a single page. 

it Is Impartial. 

The Companion suits everybody because the 
claims of all classes are carefully considered. 

it Is American. 


The best of American life and endeavor has been 
pictured in its columns for 76 years. 


—_——@——_—— 


it fa 2 library in itself. More than 200 of the most 
famous living men and women contribute to it yearty. 


it is vead by all the family. The Companion Serial 
and Short Stories captivate both young and old. 


it te the best Investment of $1.75 for family life. 
Every week's issue {S a help in character-bullding. 


Tams WN 














‘> Annual < 
Subscription Offer. 








Every New Subscriber who cuts out and 
sends this slip or the name of this publl- 
cation at once with $1.75 will receive: 


FREE 


All the issues of The Companion for 
November and December, 1903. 


The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s Double Numbers. 


The Companion Calendar for 1904, lith- 
ographed in 12 colors: and, gold. 


Then The Companion for the 52: weeks 
L of 1904—a library of good reading for 

















oe. every member of the family. — 
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Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the Paper Sent to. Any One on Request. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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